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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 

Ost of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 
We see not yet the full day here, 

P But we do see the paling night. 
And Hope, tha. lights her fadeless fires, 
And Faith, that shines, a heavenly will, 
And Love, that courage reinspires ,— 
These stars have been above us still. 


Look backward, how much has been won; 
Look round, how much is yet to win! 

The watches of the night are done; 

The watches of the day begin. 


O Thou, whose mighty patience holds 

The night and day alike in view, 

Thy will our dearest hopes enfolds; 

O keep us steadfast, patient, true! 
—*‘Tymns of the Spirit.” 





THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
“ANNEX.” 


A recent English visitor—whose visit to 
this country and to Vassar College, ten 
years ago, hac much to do with the found- 
ing of Girton College in England—went 
the other day, by my particular request, to 
visit Wellesley. After visiting it, he told 
me that, while its merits had not been exag- 
gerated, it only confirmed his opinion of 
the importance of some such institution as 
the Harvard ‘‘Annex,” where young women 
could be taught side by side with young 
men, not necessarily in the same recitation- 
rooms, but by the same teachers, on the 
same methods and with the same examina- 
tions. Until this was done, he thought, 
there could never be a sure guarantee that 
women were having equal educational ad- 
vantages with men. 

The advance sheets of the second report 
of this Cambridge institution—called offi- 
cially ‘‘Private Collegiate Instruction for 
Women”—have just appeared, giving much 
fuller particulars than have yet appeared. 
It is necessary to explain, for the hundredth 
time, that thisis a wholly private enter- 
prise, having no organic comnection with 
Harvard University, but conducted as to 
the teaching by the University instructors, 
and supervised by a committee of ladies, 
for whom Mr. Arthur Gilman acts as secre- 
tary. The number of young ladies connect- 
ed with the classes during the last year was 
forty-seven. They came from the following 
States: Massachusetts (39), Connecticut (2), 
New York (2), Vermont (1), Minnesota (1), 
South Carolina (1). The Massachusetts stu- 
dents represented the following towns and 
cities: Cambridge (18), Boston (6), Somer- 
ville (3), Newton (2), Andover, Arlington, 
Athol, Auburndale, Brockton, Brookline, 
Danvers, Taunton, Wakefield, Wilmington. 
The preliminary institutions represented 
were St. Lawrence University (New York), 
the Arkansas Industrial University, Smith 
College (1 graduate), Wellesley College (4 
pupils, 1 being a graduate), Vassar College, 
Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), Bristol Academy (R. I.), Bradford and 
Andover Academies, Chauncey Hall School 
(Boston),and the High Schools of Cambridge 
(6), Newton (2), Boston, Brookline, Waltham, 
Somerville and Quincy (Illinois);—besides 
private instruction. Sixteen were taking 
their second year, and thirty-one their first 

year. Some were taking single studies 
only, and some were already teachers. 

There were four classes in Greek. Three 
ladies read in Aischylus, Pindar and Aris- 

totle with Prof. Goodwin; three studied 
Greek Composition and written translation 





at sight with Prof. White; four read in 
Plato, Sophocles and Euripides with Mr. 
Wheeler; and ten read Plato’s Apology and 
Crito and Homer's Odyssey with Mr. 
Briggs. There were four classes in Latin. 
Three read in Pliny, Horace, Plautus and 
Cicero with Prof. Lane; three studied com- 
position and translation at sight with Mr. 
Wheeler; three read in Terence and the 
Epistles of Horace and Cicero with Prof. 
Greenough; and nine read in Horace and 
Cicero with Mr. Gould. 

In English, Prof. Hill bad four in com- 
position and five in literature. In German, 
Mr. Bartlett had five in elementary and 
three in advanced German; while Mr. Shel- 
dqn had three in lyric poetry and composi- 
tion. In French, Prof. Jacquinot had two; 
and Mr. Bendelari had two in Italian. 

In Philosophy Mr. Palmer had six in 
Metaphysics and Logic; and three in the 
study of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. In 
Political Economy Mr. Laughlin had one 
in the advanced course, she having begun 
the previous year. In History, Mr. Emer- 
ton had three in Medieval History; Mr. 
MacVane one in the history of France and 
England; and Mr. Young eight in an intro- 
duction to the study of history. 

In Mathematics, Prof. Peirce had one 
pupil in Quaternions, Prof. Byerly two in 
the Differential Calculus, Mr. H. N. Wheel- 
er two in Analytic Geometry, and Mr. 
Briggs six in Solid Geometry and Plane 
Trigonometry. In Physics, Mi. Willson 
had five in Descriptive Physics—Mechan- 
ics, Light and Heat. In Botany, Prof. 
Goodale had four in laboratory instruction 
as to the Microscopic Anatomy, etc., of 
plants. In Astronomy, Mr. Waldo had 
two pupils in Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy. 

All these studies have been tested by ex- 
aminations, held at the time of the college 
examinations, the papers and the scale of 
marks being the same, and the results 
wholly satisfactory. Besides these, many 
of the young ladies have attended the even- 
ing lectures and readings in the university, 
which are public. A number of them have 
been present at the lectures of Prof. Lan- 
man on the Veda, at Prof. Child’s readings 
from Chaucer, and at the Greek readings 
of Profs. Goodwin, White, Palmer and 
Dyer. 

The secretary discusses with some care 
the selection of courses, in connection with 
another list of the courses offered but not 
called for. He points out, for instance, 
that all the coursesin Greek were taken, 
but not all those in modern languages, and, 
correctly infers that the preparatory schools 
fill the latter gap better than the former. 
So far he is certainly right, but I am not 
so sure of his other inference, which is that 
‘the comparison seems to indicate on the 
part of women seeking the higher education 
a tendency toward the traditional classical 
curriculum and not toward science.” He 
should consider, I think, that this is largely 
a matter of local preference. If even our 
scientifically disposed young men seek the 
Institute of Technology in preference to 
Harvard University, why should not our 
young women do the same, especially when 
the Institute admits them as full pupils and 
Harvard does not; and when indeed they 
can obtain no instruction whatever in Chem- 
istry at Cambridge, for want ot laboratory 
room? It isto be remembered also that 
there is at Wellesley College one of the 
finest physical laboratories in the country— 
Mr. Durant told me that he meant to make 
it the best—and that in these studies, unlike 
the classics, as much depends upon the ap- 
pliances as upon the teacher. Taking col- 
lectively the institutions open to women in 
this vicinity, I see no signs of preference of 
classical over scientific training; it is only 
that the pupils seek each where they can 
best find it. 

The report praises highly the demeanor 
of the young ladies who make up the 
classes, and closes with the following im- 
portant suggestions as to the future. 

“The managers raised funds at the be- 
ginning of their work, sufficient, in their 
opinion, to carry it forward four years. 
Two of those have passed and the funds 
have not been drawn upon to so great an 
extent as was anticipated. It may be that 
the work can be continued for six years, 
but at the end of that time the managers 
will consider that their work has been ac- 
complished. If, at that time, it appear that 
it is desirable to makethe work permanent, 
the responsibility will be laid upon the pub- 
lic. Large funds will be required, and the 
managers doubt not that they will be con- 
tributed. The endowment at Cambridge of 
an Institution for Women of the high grade 
that the managers have in view would be 
an honor to woman, and women will be 
found ready to make it sure.”, 1. W. H. 





REFORM IN THE POLITICAL STATUS OF 
WOMAN. 





BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D. D. 





The unsoundness of a social or political 
reform is sometimes indicated by a certain 
animus which runs through the reasoning 
of its advocates, quite as clearly as by the 
inconclusiveness of the reasoning itself. 
With some honorable and able exceptions, 
this appears to be the rule in the advocacy 
of the reform of which the extension of 
the Suffrage to women is the initial measure. 

(1) A reverent believer in the Scriptures 
cannot but detect evidence of this distorted 
animus, in the coolness with which the 
Biblical argument in the negative is ig- 
nored by the most positive advocates of 
the reform. For distinction’s sake, and in 
justice to a different class of its advocates, 
they may be called ‘‘the left wing” of the 
reform. One is reminded of the fling 
which used to be thrown at the Bible, by 
the corresponding wing of the old anti- 
slavery reformers, whose answer to the ob- 
jection that the Bible tolerated slavery 
was: ‘‘So much the worse for the Bible 
then!” 

If the Scriptures are clear and positive on 
any subject relating to the organization of 
society, they are so on this, of the position 
of woman in the order of nature. St. Paul 
defines it beyond the reach of cavil. He 
reasons upon it, not as an Oriental but as a 
cosmopolitan. He pronounces julgment 
upon it, not as a priest but as a philosopher. 
He goes back to the beginning of things. 
He finds his reason for the subordination 
of woman in the very act of her creation. 
He could not well have put the case in a 
way more flatly antagonistic to the oppo- 
sité extreme of our day. What the in- 
spired teacher meant to say on the subject 
admits of no reasonable doubt. If fire is 
fire, the apostle’s theory of the social econ- 
omy under which God placed the two 
sexes at the beginning, and which Chris- 
tianity leaves as it finds it, makes man the 
head, and woman something ot er than the 
head; man the power of government, and 
woman not that. 

Yet, notwithstanding the indubitable 
force of the inspired reasoning, it is scarce- 
ly ever heard of among those who chiefly 
give character to this modern revolution. 
They often ignore the Biblical argument 
with the flippsncy with which one might 
dismiss the law of the Koran on the sub- 
ject. Inspiration goes for nothing. St. 
Paul is no more to the purpose than the 
author of the Book of Mormon. We are 
afraid of a reform which starts with such 
an animus towards the word of God. It is 
nota philosophical treatment of a g:eat 
authority. Itis not a juticial treatment 
of great precedents. It is not a Christian 
treatment of a revelation from Heaven. 

(2) A similar defect in the animus of its 
reasonings is found in the antagonism 
which the reform seems to foster between 
the sexes. Is not this the first time in the 
history of the race that such antagonism 
has assumed the dignity of a great human- 
itarian revolution? ‘“‘The Subjection of Wo- 
man” is the mildest title which Mr. Mill 
could invent even for his philosophic and 
able essay on the subject, and the latest 
synonym is ‘“‘The White Male Dynasty.” 
The sexes are made to appear as master 
and servant, as usurper and victim, as ty- 
rant and slave. Woman, as the reform 
will have it, lies under the hoof of man. 
Maidenhood and marriage are only differ- 
ent phases of the vassalage to which the 
sex is born. Law, the creature of man’s 
will, admits no other destiny. So far as 
the reform works outits normal results, it 
tends to mutual suspicion and alienation. 
It is infusing an element of mutual defiance 
into our legislation on the interests of the 
sexes, The drift of it is to leave absolutely 
nothing which law can reach to their mu- 
tual confidence and affection. Its aim 
seems to be to barricade the sexes against 
each other. Our statute books already 
bristle with defenses of woman against 
man. Marriage, therefore, as it looks in 
legislation, is but a truce to chronic war; 
and we are told that this is but the begin- 
ning of things. 

Evidence is not distant that the legiii- 
mate fruit of all this is ripening in many 
families. Women, whose gentle and trust- 
ful natures would never dream of a sense 
of servitude in their lot, are told of ‘‘chim- 
eras dire” in the very construction of the 
old English marriage vow, under which 
duchesses and queens have ‘‘lived and 
loved and died” for centuries. Unsuspect- 
ing wives are tempted to believe there 
must be some fire where so much smoke is 
puffed into their faces. The relation of 
elder sisters to younger brothers—in some 





respects the most beautiful, and, at the 
same time, powerful phase of domestic 
life—is often poisoned by this infection. 
The saddest histories in this world are un- 
written. If those of certain families could 
be known, it would be found that the last 
twenty years have wrought a mournful 
change in many homes. The change is 
due chiefly to the silent repulsions produced 
by the agitation of this reform, and by 
the extreme legislation which it ha’ cre- 
ated. Profound instincts in both sexes are 
chafed into morbid remonstrance. With- 
out a shadow of reason, wives have grown 
suspicious of husbands, and busbands 
have retaliated in kind. The ancient unity 
of interests has been broken up. Extreme 
and morbid individualism has been fostered 
just where it ought never to have been 
heard of. Persons of gentle birth and re- 
fined culture, who never would have cre- 
ated such a state of things, accept it, un- 
conscious of what they do. They breathe 
malaria in the social atmosphere, and can- 
not help being diseased by it. Asa conse- 
quence, married life, to many innocent par- 
ties, becomes one -long disappointment of 
the dreams of youth, 

In other cases, young mothers chafe un- 
der the indignity of household cares. Daugh- 
ters unmarriec become discontented with 
the care of aged and infirm parents; and 
sigh for a ‘‘mission” in some loftier ‘‘sphere” 
—which means in plain language a more 
public sphere. They ask: ‘‘Why should 
we rather than our brothers do this drudg- 
ery? Why are we, rather than they, doom- 
ed to this unconzenial and obscure toil? 
Why should the pulpit, the bar, and the 
senate be open to them; and to us, the nur- 
sery and the hospital?” Some feel that there 
was good reason for the old Jewish prayer: 
“Lord, I thank Thee, that I was not born a 
woman!” Such is the drift of this innova- 
tion, where the spirit of ‘‘the left wing’’ has 
full sway. 

To what more probable cause than this 
can be attributed the ominous increase in 
the number of divorces, in the Jast two de- 
cades, in the most staid and conservative of 
our New England States? The statistics 
published by Dr. Allen of Lowell, the Rev. 
Mr. Dike of Vermont, and others, threaten 
the rapid incoming of the most morbific of 
all social corruptions. Nothing else is so 
pestilent to public virtue as iegal immorali- 
ty. Teach woman that marriage under ex- 
isting conditions is vassalage, and then di- 
vorce for “incompatibility of temper,” or 
any other ‘‘skeleton in the house” becomes 
another of her ‘‘naturalrights.” The same 
teaching so adulterates public sentiment 
that it will sustain courts in rulings in 
which communism exuits,‘and of which 
Mormonism says: ‘‘Have we not told you 
so?” 

Is the picture overdrawn? It is to be 
hoped so. But thus far, the worst work- 
ing of this reform is secret. It is history 
unwritten. It is pent up in silent and sul- 
len homes. This is one of the revolutions 
which come ‘‘in noiseless slippers.” But 
its tread is none the less malign. It is like 
the tread of Attilathe Hun, who, as the 
legend reads, left never a blade of grass be- 
hind. Who does not know of homes with- 
in the circle of his acquaintance in which 
the beginnings of this—if I may use a word 
of rare authority—denaturalizing process 
are visible? 

(3) The same passionate reasoning is seen 
in the recklessness with which the dignity 
of maternity is often flouted in the service 
of this social revolution. To this there are 
doubtless many considerate exceptions. It 
could not well be otherwise. Human na- 
ture, it should seem, cannot often wallow so 
deep in its own degradation that men and 
women shall degrade their mothers in their 
theories of life. But this reform drifts to- 
wards that. Much is blurted out in angry 
defense of it which impliesthat. It is the 
inevitable sequence of any theory of life 
which assumes that woman has, or can have, 
or can discover in the wide world, a ‘‘mis- 
sion” more exalted than that of a mother in 
her nursery. Once fill a young woman’s 
mind with the notion that it is a grander 
thing to be a speaker on the platform than 
to be a wife in a Christian home; that it is 
a nobler distinction to be a successful au- 
thor than to be the happy mother of chil- 
dren; that it is more honorable to head a 
half-score of ‘‘committees” for public ser- 
vice than it is to be a loving daughter in a 
father’s house, the model of refinement to 
younger brothers and sisters; and you can 
no longer find a place of honor in her 
thoughts for the mission of either daughter, 
wife or mother. These relationships be- 
come lost ideas. They must be superla- 
tives or nothing. The duties they involve 

[SEE NEXT PAGE. } 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Marcaret W. CAMPBELL will re- 
turn tothis State in time to attend the an- 
nual meeting on the 10th and 11th of Jan- 
uary. 

Ea Dietz will shortly return to Ameri- 
ca and appear in a new play, in which she 
has acted abroad—a verson of ‘‘Faust and 
Marguerite.” 


Lapy Brassey was lately invested by 
Mr. A. Hoffnung, the Commissioner of Em- 
igration for the Hawaiian Kingdom, with 
the order of ‘‘Kapiolani.” 


Mrs. Scorr-Sippons, it is said, receives 
the highest prices paid any reader or lectur- 
er. She ranges from $200 to $250 a night, 
according to the size of the towns. 


Miss M. E. Harprne has taken the 
Queen’s gold medal, and Miss Constance 
Woop the Queen’s scholarship, in the com- 
petition at the London Female School of. 
Art. 


Mrs. Pror. SPENCE addressed a union 
meeting of the Lawrence street Central and 
Eliot churches Sunday evening, forcibly 
presenting the needs of the work of edu- 
cation among the freedmen. 


Miss GRACE ALEXANDER has received 
every vote for treasurer of the new savings 
bank at Winchester. She was clerk for ten 
years in the institution in that place which 
recently suffered so severely from Albee’s 
defalcation. 


Lavy Durrvus Harpy tells her readers in 
England that if any one travels in America 
in perfect comfort and freedom from anx- 
iety, itis the unprotected woman, to whom 
all men yield deference and respectful as- 
sistance. She is very sorry her own coun- 
trymen are not always decent and polite at 
such times. 


Miss Kate Kang, of Milwaukee, Mich., 
was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court at Madison, on the 15thinst. Miss 
Kane is the second lady lawyer ever admit- 
ted to practice in that court, the first having 
been Miss Lavinia Goodell, who was admit- 
ted in June, 1879. The Milwaukee Repub- 
lican says no question of law was raised in 
thecase. Miss Kane was admitted on her 
applicatton. 


Mrs. JoAN Haske, of Auburn, accord- 
ing to the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, 1s one of 
the best educated women in Maine. She is 
well versed in conchology, geology, ornith- 
ology, astronomy, botany, the classics, 
mythologies, etc., and has accumulsted a 
library of one thousand volumes, including 


many rare and valuable works, Mrs. Has-~ 


kellis about fifty years old, and has acquir- 
ed her education since her marriage, with- 
out the aid of teachers. 


Resecca Batss, of Scituate, who will 
be remembered as long as stories of 1812 
are told, died Dec. 14, aged eighty-eight. 
She and her cousin Abbie were the hero- 
ines of the ‘British scare,” when, hidden 
behind the rocks on the beach, with fife and 
drum, they sounded the roll-call and struck 
terror to the hearts of the boat-loads of 
troops that were going to land from the 
British man-of-war in the harbor. Abbie 
still lives, aged eighty years. 


AveusTA, empress of Germany, is one of 
the kindest of women. She is especially 
fond of children and good to them. She 
has appropriated a large part of her grounds 
at Coblentz for a poor children’s playground. 
She has had swings put up and has provid~ 
ed a large stock of outdoor playthings. It 
1s one of the kind old lady’s chief pleasures 
to drive past the spot and see her little sub- 
jects amusing themselves; and she adds to 
their happiness and her own by distributing 
generous supplies of cakes and sweotmeats. 


Miss BELLE Cuirvron, an Iowa school 
teacher, got into a “‘prairie schooner,” last 
spring, taking her little brother with her, 
and went to Dakota. There she homestead- 
ed 160 acres of land, and by setting out ten 
acres of tree sprouts acquired the right to 
160 acres more. In the fall she and her lit- 
tle brother went back to Iowa, where she 
will teach school again this winter. In the 
spring she intends to go back, and by put- 
ting out another ten acres of trees she will 
get 160 acres more. In ten years she ex- 
pects her 480 acres of land to be worth $20 
per acre, while among her trees were 3000 
black walnut sprouts, which by that timeshe 
expects will be worth $15 apiece. She and 
her brother took the journey entirely alone. 
She speaks enthusiastically of the courtesy 
and kindness she everywhere received from 
the rough frontiersmen. Many of them, 
when they came to her camp, would talk 
awhile with her, and then offer to build her 
fire and bring water for her. 
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are either houors to be proud of, or drudg- 
eries to be got rid of. The law of nature 
which imposes them on woman is either the 
voice of God, or the voice of tyranny. In 
this view is seen the massive volume of ar- 
gument against this reform in the title of 
Dr. Bushnell’s book, ‘“The Reform against 
Nature.” Never before was sv much of 
solid logic packed into four words as we 
find in this invincible thesis. When and 
where has it ever been answered? One 
might as easily answer a Minie-bullet. 

(4) The same absence of dispassionate ar- 
gument is seen in the frequent ignoring of 
certain objections to the reform which 
seem to its opponents to involve itin absur- 
dity. Few organic changes, affecting so 
radically the interests of modern life, seem 
to us to have so few positive and relevant 
ideas as this has in that extreme which is 
now under consideration. For the most 
part it revolves around two, as in the groove 
of an ellipse; and those two are assump- 
tions, They are the intrinsic rectitude of 
the reform, and its ‘‘manifest destiny.” 

To the common judgment of men, for in- 
stance, it seems a non sequitur so bald that 
it has the look of absurdity that Suffrage 
should be extended to women, because it is 
a “natural right.” Natural to what? Nat- 
ural to whom? Natural, why and where- 
fore? The average mind questions incred- 


ulously. It finds in itself no affirmative in-. 


tuitions. Has the world revolved through 
these thousands of years of progress without 
finding out till now so remarkable a discov- 
ery? Yet what “Bill of Rights” ever in- 
cluded it? What ‘‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” in great revolutions, ever assert- 
ed it? What ‘Magna Charta” ever de- 
manded it with mailed hand? Wise men 
have founded empires and republics on ad- 
vanced theories of liberty and equality. 
Yet when has statesmanship, the wisest, 
ever built republic or empire on this as its 
corner-stone: ‘All men and women are by 
nature equal, and are entitled to life, liber- 
ty, the pursuit of happiness and—the bal- 
lot”? So the ‘‘Declaration” of 1776 ought 
to have read, if the claim in question is 
true. Why did not the revolutionary states- 
men of our heroic age, delving as they did 
deep down among the roots of things, hap. 
pen to see so obvious a right as this, if it is 
aright in the very nature of things? Nat- 
ural rights, it is to be presumed, are not far 
to seek nor hard to find. They Jie near the 
surface, patent to the common sense of men. 
Yet somehow the common sense of men, 
even under the favoring conditions of an 
age stimulated by a revolutionary atmos- 
phere, does not discern this right in the na- 
ture of the human mind. We charge that 
thé claim has the look of absurdity; and ali 
the answer we get is that it is a right, and 
has a manifest destiny. , 

So of other things involved in this reform 
which, but for the gravity of the interests 
at stake, we should smile at, so unnatural 
do they look at the first assertion to the 
average of men. The absurdity of thrust- 
ing upon one-half of the human race a privi- 
lege which they have never asked for, and 
their desire of which is a thing not proved; 
the absurdity of imposing upon one-half of 
the race a duty, the gravest that organized 
society creates, but which they have no 
power to defend in an emergency; the ab- 
surdity of holding woman to military ser- 
vice, as she must be held, if she is to stand 
on any fair terms of equality with man in 
the possession of this ‘‘natural right”; the 
absurdity of the intermingling of the grav- 
est duties of the court-room and the Senate 
Chamber, with those of the nursery; these 
and other like things, involved in the pro- 
posed revolution and its sequences, we 
claim, have the look of absurdity to the 
average sense Of mankind. Yet they are 
commonly treated either flippartly or pas- 
sionately in the attempt at rejoinder; and 
once and again we are told the revolution is 
right, because it is right; and it must suc- 
ceed, because it will succeed. 

If anything more specific than this is 
urged in reply, we still find a want of rel- 
evance which reminds us of the popular 
fling, which we would gladly forget, at 
**woman’s reason” for things. We ask, for 
example, for a plain answer to the argu- 
ment from the Biblical order of creation, in 
which man was first, and woman was or- 
dained to be his help-meet; and we are told 
that men beat their wives. We ask fora 
reverent answer to St. Paul’s reasoning; and 
_we.are informed that St. Paul was a bachel- 
or. Weask what to do with the apostle’s 
inspired command to wives, so marked in 
its distinction from his commands to hus- 
bands; and we are reminded that the apos- 
tle was a Jew. We urge the impossibility 
of woman’s defending the ballot by force 
of arms; and we are answered that woman 
isaslave. Weargue the incongruity of the 
duties of maternity with those of the jury 
box and the bar, and we are instructed, 
gravely, that men are tyrants, usurpers, 
brutes. We speak of the dignity of mar- 
riage and the sacredness of motherhood, 
and we are met with the discovery that wo- 
man has a ‘‘mission.” So the changes ring 
on a few ideas, of which we fail to see the 
logical relevance to the point. 

We cannot help knowing that great revo- 





lutions carry with them great complications. 
The whole order of society is involved in 
them. They never end where they begin. 
They never do away with one institution, 
one usage, one abuse, and stop there. They 
have a course which they must run, intri- 
cate and inevitable. They shake the world 
under the tramp of their progress. Sooner 
or later, armed men are apt to spring up in 
their wake. Such must be the destiny of 
this one, if it succeeds. Not a single irter- 
est of society can escape it. The ballot is 
but the first of its demands. The whole 
sweep of the relation of the sexes, and all 
the duties and rights of both, must come 
under revision. Natural foundations on 
which organized society has been built from 
the beginning of time, and without which 
it is a thing not proved that organized so- 
ciety can exist at all, must be torn up, if 
this reform is carried consistently to its ma- 
turity. Nothing else like it exists in his- 
tory. No other theory of life has ever cut 
everything loose from the experience of the 
race, abd put everything at hazard on an 
unproved and untried hypothesis. If such 
a reform is even to be talked of, in the se- 
clusion of universities and libraries, every 
step in its inception should be calmly meas- 
ured; every principle involved should be 
dispassionately studied; every argument for 
and against it should’ be weighed judicially. 
If it does not start right, it can end, even as 
a theory, only in chaos. Specially should 
the animus which controls it be reverent to 
the Word of God, and respectful to the 
common sense of men. 

There isa “right wing” of this reform 
which may command the trust of conserva- 
tive and Christian men. Such men have 
already supported it, they were pioneers in 
it before the “left” extreme was developed. 
It covers especially four things, viz.: the 
higher education of women; the extension 
of the range of their employment without 
loss of caste; their protection from swind- 
lers in their tenure of property; and the ex- 
tension of their usefulness in organized 
charities. My space forbids the discussion 
of these any further than to say of them two 
things. One is that they are yet very large- 
ly on trial, and no right-minded man will do 
other than to welcome any results which 
fair and full experiment shall prove. The 
other is, that every true interest of woman 
in the experiment can be gained without 
complicating it with the question of Suf- 
frage; and the more wisely and quickly 
gained by its deliverance from the unnatur- 
al suspicions and alienations which politi- 
cal agitation inevitably creates. Organic 
improvements in social life are always most 
healthfully advanced when they are made 
to take the type, not of reform but of de- 
velopment, not of revolution but of growth. 

oe 
For the Woman's Jounal. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. PERKINS. 

**T tell you, I shali ask her to marry me. 
I do not see any such insuperable objections. 
My father has a little money, and my sis- 
ters are proud ; but what of that? My 
bright little Maude Scovel is a worthy girl, 
and is not to blame because she happens to 
be poor, and is a clerk in a store. Won't 
she open her blue eyes in surprise when I 
propose ?” 

‘*And perhaps will say, ‘No, I thank 
you!’ These high-principled girls set a 
value upon themselves. Look before you 
leap, is my advice.” 

‘* Nonsense! I am sure of my ground,” 
replied Arthur Young. ‘* She knows very 
well that I could look higher fora wife. 
She will be delighted to secure a better so- 
cial position for herself.” 

‘* Well, success to your suit! Let me 
know when the happy day arrives, and I 
will be your best man. I am fond of at- 
tending weddings.” 

Saying this, Charlie Newton lighted a 
cigar and ieft the room. 

Arthur Young sat still in his office, and 
drew a cheerful picture of a future home 
with Maude to welcome him as he came to 
it. He felt sure that she would always be 
bright and happy, and most grateful to 
him for the honor he bestowed upon her in 
choosing her for his wife. The picture 
whick his imagination drew, seemed to 
please him, and he watched it grow as he 
puffed away at his cigar. 

‘‘What a fool Newton is to think that 
she would refuse me!” hethought, ‘I will 
propose this very evening, just to let him 
know that he was grandly mistaken.” 

¢Accordingly, he called upon Maude just 
as soon as her duties were over for the day, 
and she received him in the little parlor of 
her boarding house. Several times he tried 
to bring the conversation to the absorbing 
topic of his affection for her, but she art- 
fully changed the subject. The evening 
was passing, and he was in despair. 

At length he said, ‘‘No use to ignore the 
subject, Maude. I love you, and came here 
this evening to ask you to become my wife. 
We will have a nice home, and be very 
happy.” 

A pink flush came to her cheek as she 
replied, 

“No, Mr. Young. Iam grateful to you 
for your friendship and your kindness to 
me. ButI can never marry you.” 





—_* 





‘*Please give your reasons; am I not as 
good as other young men?” 

“O yes! better than many of them. But 
your habits are not good. You smoke and 
drink, and take God’s name in vain. Then 
I fear that you are not pure in heart or 
pure in conduct. You would not ‘marry a 
woman who had these bad habits, honestly 
—now, would you?” 

“The deuce, no! but the world expects 
that men will do such ‘things, and that wo- 
men will be Christians, and always amia- 
ble.” 

‘The blessed Bible does not have two 
codes of morals. It does not say to the 
women, ‘Be ye pure, be ye perfect,’ and to 
the men, ‘Be as pure as you can!’ Not at 
all, It says tothem both, ‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ I know that my 
ideas differ from those of many girls,—-the 
majority of them, perhaps; nevertheless, 
my opinions are unchangeable, and you 
must look elsewhere for a wife.” 

“You will never find any man perfect. 
Your ideal is an angel in Heaven. But a 
good woman’s influence can make saints of 
poor sinners. I might improve on your 
hands!” 

“I doubt it; mavy and many a girl has 
married a bad man, or a man with bad hab- 
its, fondly expecting that fher influence 
would reform him, but instead she has died 
with a broken heart, or lived a cheerless, 
lonely life, lamenting her sad mistake.” 

‘To-morrow is New Year’s day!” ex- 
claimed Arthur. ‘I will turn over a new 
leaf. I will leave off all these bad habits, 
if you will promise to be my wife. I am 
young, and can be a man if 1 choose.” 

“Come. to me again, one year from this 
evening, and we will talk matters over. In 
the meantime there is no engagement. We 
will both be free, and yet aim to do right, 
and make ourselves worthy the esteem of 
all good people.” 

“I may be in Europe or in California in a 
year,” was the impatient reply of Arthur, 
as he took up his hat to leave the room. 
“Delays are dangerous!” 

‘Not in this case,” she replied sadly, as 
she extended her hand to bid him good- 
night. 

Passing down the street in a most irrita- 
ble frame of mind, Arthur Young came 
upon his friend Newton, and would gladly 
have escaped him; but the latter saw him 
and caught his arm. 

‘‘How goes the wooing, my boy?” 

‘Jilted, and preached at, and sent off to 
reform! if you must know. But I shall 
marry her, nevertheless. I never cared for 
any other girl, and I am bound to win.” 

‘In what way? What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Tam going to try to make a decent man 
of myself. She is right. Iam all wrong, 
and unless you are willing to walk the 
straight and narrow way with me, then we 
are boon companions no longer. Good- 
night!” and Arthur darted off down another 
street. 

‘“T wonder how long that will last!” 
thought Newton, as he went his way to his 
club. 

But Arthur Young had received a lesson 
that lasted for a life-time. He signed a 
temperance pledge, and became an earnest 
worker in the ranks of those who were try- 
ing to save the fallen. He left off using to- 
bacco and profanity, and, not satisfied with 
mere negative goodness, began the study of 
that ancient book which has been a lamp to 
the feet of so many generations, Next, he 
engaged in Sunday school teaching; and as 
he was an energetic worker, he became a 
very popular teacher. Light dawned upon 
his darkened mind as he tried to help others. 
He saw the sinfulness of his own heart, and 
looked away to the heights of Calvary, and 
was suved. In his reform work, he often 
met the little girl who had been the means 
of a higher life to him, and her pleasant 
smile, which seemed to say, ‘‘You are do- 
ing nobly,” was w true inspiration to him. 
Yet that was now a minor consideration. 
The approval of God and the love of Christ 
so filled his heart that, if all human friends 
had failed him, he had an anchor of the 
soul, sure and steadfast. 

The weeks and the months passed. The 
old year was dying, and the congratulations 
of the season were passing among friends. 
Again Artbur Young made a call upon 
Miss Scovel. It wus the same little parlor. 
She was dressed precisely the same, for her 
wages were small, and many a hard-earned 
dollar went to her poor relations; and she 
came in to greet hlm with the same pleas- 
ant smile as in the olden days. 

“Can you trust me now?” were his only 
words, as he took her extended hand. 

‘* Yes/” was the brief reply. 

We will pass over the happy hours that 
followed, the pledges of eternal constancy, 
and the quiet marriage a few months later. 
It was another Adam and Eve beginning 
life together in the bowers of paradise. 
Truthfully I can also state that the eternal 
wall of Christian principle that was builded 
about this paradise, effectually kept off the 
serpents from the blessed enclosure. A 
strong abiding trust in each other and in 
God, was a firm foundation for permanent 
happiness and peace. 

Keene, N. H. 





STRAWS, 


In a recent article I spoke of an Episco- 
pal clergyman, who quoted a text which I 
have sought in vain to find—‘‘Wives, obey 
your husbands.” 

I will give an example of another sort 
from a pulpit in the same city, The Rev. 
Dr. Bebrends, pastor of the Union Congre- 
gational church, is called the most popular 
and eloquent clergyman in Providence. It 
chanced that I attended his church upon a 
certain Sunday morning last spring, when 
he preached from the text, ‘‘For a man in- 
deed ought not to cover his head, for as 
much as he is the image and glory of God; 
but the woman is the glory of the man.” 

While the following extracts are not 
claimed to be verbatim, it is believed that 
they follow closely the words of the 
speaker: 

“‘The practice of covering the head to in- 
dicate modesty is no longer in vogue, al- 
though the law of modesty is the same in 
all ages.” 

“The Apostle says that man is the image 
and glory of God, but observe, he is careful 
not to say that the woman is the image of 
the man. Both are the image of God, equal- 
ly, the woman no less than the man. What 
is meant by the expression ‘the woman is 
the glory of the man’? But, first, what is 
meant by tie glory of anything? The glory 
of anything means its highest manifestation; 
é. g., man is said to be the chief glory of 
the Creator because the highest attributes of 
God are manifested only in His relations 
with man. We may learn of His power 
from the tempest or the earthquake, we 
may know something of His majesty from 
the ocean, and of His glory from the starry 
heavens; but many of His attributes we 
should not discover, were it not for His 
dealings with man. These attributes are 
really His highest attributes, as love, mercy, 
tenderness, forbearance, gentleness, pa- 
tience. These are manifested for and through 
humanity. In thesame way, woman is the 
glory of mankind, because certain charac- 
teristics, and these are the highest ones, 
find their chief embodiment in her. The 
power, the force, the mighty enterprises of 
the world,are carried forward by man; rail- 
roads are laid across continents, armies are 
led to victory, without the help of woman; 
but the nobler manifestations of human 
nature, the tenderness, sympathy, gentleness 
purity, patience, find their consummation 
in woman. ‘She is the glory of man,’ and 
the two sexes together are the image of God 
and represent His attributes in full, as one 
alone could not have done.” 

‘The greatest misfortune which can be- 
fall a man--next to his loss of faith in God 
—is a loss of faith in womanhood.” 

“The work of women may sometimes 
seem to them more contracted than that of 
men, but they must remember that the 
mothers, the sisters, and all those who have 
the training of children, lay their hands up- 
on the fountain-head of history.” 

I cannot forbear quoting a few passages 
from an address delivered on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Western Female 
Cojlege of Ohio, by Rev. Dr. Ballard, pro- 
fessor in Lafayette College, Peansylvania: 

‘*T he universe should be open so that God's 
capacities in all men and in all women may 
have free access to God’s opportunities. 
Let us make a clean riddance of that 
tyranny, whether of ecclesiasticism, custom, 
prejudice or law, which cuts off any power 
of any man or of any woman on its way to 
provision; any capacity of man or woman 
on its way to opportunity, which intercepts 
the poor on their way to wealth, the igno- 
rant on their way to knowledge, the erring 
on their way to truth.” 

“It isa great point already gained, the 
taking away of so many barriers and the 
opening to all of so many avenues to growth, 
culture, discipline and usefulness, and es- 
pecially for woman.” 

“IT have the conviction that women can 
be trusted,about as safely as men, to decide 
for themselves whut spheres they can fill 
und what avocations it is suitable for them 
to follow. Ido not think they are likely to 
make any worse mistakes, at any rate, than 
men, many of whom choose spheres and fol- 
low avocations not eltogether creditable to 
their instincts nor honorable to their man- 
hood. The safe way for a true woman, us 
for a true man, is, if she finds anything she 
herself thinks it proper to do, and thinks 
herself qualified to do, to do it.” 

“A woman may seem to be out of her 
sphere for atime, simply because it is a time 
of transition in public sentiment. But this 
may be only to find her element at a higher 
stage, just as the boats on one of the great 
water-ways of New Jersey are seen fora 
brief interval riding on an inclined plane 
through the air, ony to take the water again 
at a higher level.” 

‘The press is by no means behind the pul- 
pit and the platform in voicing the advances 
of public opinion in regard to women. We 
copy the following paragraphs from a lead- 
er on “The Womanly in God,” which ap- 
peared in the Christian Union for March 9. 
We only wish the whole article might be 
reprinted in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 

“The elements that make man honored 
among men, strength, courage, inflexibility 
of justice, men have attcibuted to God and 
worshiped. The qualities that make wo- 





man honored—purity, tenderness, compas- 
sion, gentleness, sympathy—they have less 
frequently deified; and not infrequently the 
attempt todo this has been stigmatized as 
sentiment and “gush.” Butif man is the im- 
age of God, no less is woman His image. 
He is both Father God and Mother God. If, 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him,—also as one 
whom his mother comforteth, so the Lord 
comforteth Israel. That which gave real 
power to the worship of the Virgin Mary 
in the middle ages was the fact that medi- 
wval theology denied the womanly element 
in God, and the heart therefore imaged a 
new God to take the place of the false one. 
The idolatry of that worship is quite as 
much in the monstrous travesty of Jehovah 
against which Mariolatry was a protest, as 
in the Mariolatry itself. The remedy for it 
is a@ return to the Biblical conception of 
God, as one who unites in himself all that 
is honorable in man and all that is lovable 
in woman, without the asperities of the one 
or the weakness of the other.” 

After sustaining his position by illustra- 
tions of special attributes, the writer closes 
thus: 

“Thanks be to God for a pure and noble 
womanhood; for all its purity, its sympathy, 
its tenderness, its long suffering, its joyful 
self-sacrifice; but most of all for its pro- 
phetic interpretation of the incomparable 
and forever incomprehensible Life.” 

*‘On a quiet, starlight night one looks up- 
on the surface of a placid lake, and sees, 
reflected from its surface, moon and stars 
and clouds, the whole of the infinite ex- 
panse above. The heart of the true woman 
is such a lake; in its purity, sympathy, ten- 
derness, long-suffering and self-sacrifice 
there is seen on earth the image of the 
heavenly, of our Divine Mother which is in 
heaven.” 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BalLey. 

Providence, R. I. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The late Stephen Whitney Phenix, of 


New York, bas left half a million dollars to « 


Columbia College, and his iarge library. 
He left no inztructions as to the application 
of the money. 


Subscriptions are being taken among the 
old friends and parishioners of Theodore 
Parker to secure funds sufficient, with the 
bequest of the late Nathaniel Nasi, to erect 
a Statue to the memory of the great liberal 
preacher. The Bostou Memorial Associa- 
tion has the work in charge. 


The Boston Civil-Service Reform associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last week, 
Morfield Story presiding. Among the vice- 
presidents elected are Cuarles Francis 
Adams Jr., George William Lond,Gamaliel 
Bradford, James Freeman Clarke, Martin 
Brimmer, Leopold Morse, and George F, 
Hoar. The executive committee which 
elect the president were re-elected, with 
additions, and $1115 was expended in 
publications. 


There is said to be a close connection be- 
tween decayed teeth and inflammatory dis- 
eases Of the eye and ear, even where the 
teeth give no indication of being defective. 
Some of the near-sightedness of the school 
children is due to this cause. A more pal- 
pable cause, however, is to be seen in most 
of our public school rooms. The children 
still face the light in some of the division 
rooms, and in others the black-board is set 
between the windows, so that a child facing 
the light has to strain its eyes to see what is 
written thereon. When this architectural 
fault is corrected, it will be time enough to 
seek for other causes of the progressive 
near-sightedpess of school children. 

Some of the most eminent academical 
teachers of medicine in Russia have given a 
deliberate preferénce in choosing assistants 
to certain ladies who have given proof of 
genuine scientific attainments, both in prac- 
tice and literature. During the last few 
years the numbers of female students of the 
medical faculty have risen to 400. The re- 
actionary party believes, or feigns to be- 
lieve, that the education of a woman asa 
physician is almost one and the same thing 
as converting her into a Nihilist, and it is 
now pressing for Government interference 
with the admission of women to the medi- 
cal course. The new War Minister has 
“advised”—which possibly means com- 
manded—the professors to dismiss all their 
female assistants and to employ men; and 
in the military hospitals orders are given to 
exclude women students. 


In regard to the education of girls in the 
South, the methods now in use are the same 
that werein fashion fifty years ago, and 
that were invented in behalf of young ladies 
with competencies. The system is incom 
plete and far from practical, providing some 
accomplishments, but no training for the 
business of life. The Atlanta Constitution 
says: ‘We fail to perceive wherein the edu- 
cation and training of our boys are one 
whit more important than the tra‘ning and 
education of our girls, and yet the State 
has made a distinction that is almost brutal 
in its suggestions. For years and yearsa 
university for the higher education of 
young men has been endowed and carefully 
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nursed by the Legislature, but not the 
slightest effort has been made to provide for 
the higher education of young women, and 
it is to be presumed that any suggestion in 
that direction would attract the scorn of 
our statesmen and lawmakers. In the face 
of the fact that our orators, our poets and 
our editors claim that appreciation of wo- 
men attains its highest development in the 
Empire State of the sweet sunny Southland, 
this condition of things is a little curious.” 





Don’t get the Chills, 
If you are subject to the Ague, you must 
be sure to keep your liver, bowels and Kid- 
neys in good, free condition. When so, you 
will be safe from all attacks, The remedy 
to use is Kidney-Wort. It is the best pre- 
ventative of all malarial diseases that you 
can take. See large advertisement. 





Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound 
is » remarkable remedy for all those painful 
complaints and weaknesses so common to 
our best female population. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his —— by an East [India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and 
Lung affections, a)so a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, fels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Ev. rv patient is also entitled to a copy free of The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pag.s, con- 
taining over /000 formulas, The late-t and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 





“An Indispensable Visitor.”—N. Y- Odserver. 


THE GREATEST. LIVING 
Authore, such as Prof. Max Mal- 
ler, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, The Duke of 
Aryyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Mra. Mulock-Craik, Geo. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
.ingelow, Thos. Hardy, Matthew 
Arnold, W. H. Mallock, W. W. 
Story, Tourgenieff, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, and many others, are repre 
sented tn the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


The Livine Ace has been published for nearly 
forty years, and has met with continuous commen- 
dation and success. In 1882 it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above named »nd many others; embracing the choic- 
est Serial and Short Btories by the leading foreign 
novelists and an amoust 


Unapproached by auy other Periodical 


in the word, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of tha day, from the pens of the fore- 
most Essayists#, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
Editors, representing every department ef knowl- 
edge and progress 

‘the Living AGE is a weekly magazine giviag more 
than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. 1t presents in an inexpensive torm, considering 
its great amountof matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory comp’ete- 
ness attempted by no other pnblication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographi- 
cal, Listorical and Political Information, from the 
entire body of foreign periodical literature. 

The importance of the Livina Agg to every Amer. 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and com- 
plete compilation of an indispensable current litera- 
ture,—indispexsable because it embraces the produc- 
tions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 


**No other periodical can compare with the Livine 
AGe in interest and value. A veritable thesaurus of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in liter- 
ature, science, politics and art.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“It supplies a better compendium of current dis- 
cussion, information and investigation, and givesa 
greater amount and variety of reading-matter, which 
it 18 well worth while to read, than any other publi- 
cation.’’—Boston Journal.* 

“It contains not only the best solid literature, but 
also the best serial stories of the day. . Its pages 
are suflicient to "| any reader abreast with the best 
printed thonghts of the best of our contemporary 
writers,”’—Philadelphia Episcopal Register. 

“The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be 
found here... We know of no investment of eight 
dollars iu the world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.’’—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“To praise it is a work of supererogation.”—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

‘It is indispensable inevery household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day. . It is a thorough compilation of what 
is Lest in the literature of the day, whether relating 
to history, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, sactence 
politics, theology, criticism, or art.’’—Hartfor 
Courant. 

“It, being a weekly publication, is, comparatively 
speaking, the cheapest magazine published.’’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Detroit, 

“No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
contents can lack the means of a sound literary cul- 
ture.’"—New York Tribune. 

“Through its pages alone itis possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the perusal 
of a long list of monthlies.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“It enables ite readers to keep tully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 

Fa oldest and best.’’—Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville. 

“As mucha necessity as ever.”—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“The best and cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 

Published werKLy at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

Ge TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the vear 1882, 
remitting before Jan. 1, the numbers of 1881 issued 
— the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
gratis. 


Club-Prices tor the best Home and For- 
eign Literature. 


{Possessed of the Livine Ages and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a snbscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 the Living Acs and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Ba- 
zar) whl be sent for a year, postpaid; or for $9.50 the 
Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton's 
Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. _ Address 

LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautitul Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can wake them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits, permanent business [o agents. 
Circular for stamp. E. 8 FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 


























TO FIND 
WHAT YOU WANT 


Without trouble or delay, and for the LOWEST 
PRICES, examine the largest and best seiected 
stock of 


Holiday Gift Books 


Ever offered to the Boston public. 


All the new ART BOOKS of the season, together 
with 


Standard Works 


Of every description. 
Fiction, Belles-Lettres and 
Reference Books. 
In New ard Unique Fine Binding, 
Many of tne designs having been made expressly 
f.r our use. 


Superior Photograph and Cabinet 
Albums, English Bibles, Prayer 
Books and Hymnal cia cases, 


In Sealskin, Mouocco and Calf Bindings. 


Christmas 
Cards. 


A choice and very desirable selection from all the 
famous makers of the world, together with original 
Hand-painted Carde. 


Juvenile and Toy Books. 


The best possible assortment from Englisn and 
American publishers, carefully selected. 

(Ss We offer to our friends and 
the public our entire stock at 
the Lowest Prices Possible, 


Poetry, 


ee “Four new and original Chromo Cards to 
every customer. Boys and Giris, be sure y our books 
come from 


ESTES & LAURIAT'S 


301-305 Washington St. 


OPPOSITE “OLD SOUTH.” 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The cducation of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the ‘classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only, A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girlsintending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuiflllment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Watches, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 

In Eiocy & Stom Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 
C. W. BALDWIN, 

24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 

Formerly 338 Washington St. 





AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELEGANTLY ILLUsTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousanas who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH 60., 
BOSTON, 
Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen, 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, . ° ° 6 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 


President. 





Branches, . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston. 


Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 

; Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion, 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 c: nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
wil send for and return them. 43 3m in 








Holiday | Music! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by re- 
turn mail ove oi these splendid new Music Books for 
Holiday Presents: 

° 2.50 plain; 
Norway Music Album, $4 oth $4 


Beauties of Sacred Song 
58 Songs. Elegant, PRICE 
Gems of English Song. | ° 
The best and newest, E ACH 
Gems of Strauss. 
BOOK, 


Brightest music. 


Franz’s Album of Song. 'ss Fine citt 
Best German Songs. $2.50 Cloth. 


Creme de la Creme. $2. Boards, 
Standard Piano Music. 2 VOLS. 


Rhymes and Tunes, 


PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 








Olivette. 50 cents. 
Mascot, so cents. 
Patience, 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England, 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 3:8 Washington St. 








For Christmas Presents 


— Go TOo-— 


E. B. HORN, 


29 Washington Street, 
AND SEE THE LARGE STOCK OF 
Gents’ American Gold Watches.....$25, 28, 30 to 100 


Ladies’ Gold Watches.......+.+.- +++» $18, 20, 25 to 60 
Coin Silver Watches...........++ $7.50, 9, 10, 12 to 20 
14-kt Gold Vest and Guard Chains. ..$12, 15, 18 to 35 
Gold Neck Chains and Lockets.......-- $5, 7,9 to 15 
Pairs of Gold Bracelets in cases ..... . $6, 8, 10 to 25 


Gold Sets Pins and Ear-rings........-- 
Piain Gold Band and Chased Rings ..... 
Cameo, Onyx, and Fancy Stone Rings. .$2, 3. 4 to 15 


Large variety of Children’s Rings.......... T5c to $2 
Fine Pure Diamona Rings...........$10, 12, 15 to 50 
Gold Sleeve Buttons and Studs..........$1,2, 3to5 
Elegant Gold Stock Plated Chains....... $2, 3,4to7 
Larve assortment of Chain Charms........ $1.59 to 6 


Solid Siiver Tea and Table Spoons.... ..$ 
Solid Silver Sugar Spoons and B Knives...$2 to 3.50 
Solid Silver Napkin Rings and Fruit Knives..$1 to 3 
Handsome Stock of Children’s Cups........ T5c to $3 


Come and buy early. No trouble to show goods. 


E. B. HORN, 
429 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Christmas and New Year's 


Presents. 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT UF 
Holiday Books, 
Christmas Cards, 
Photograph Albums, 
Fancy Stationery, etc. 


Together with our usual stock of standard miscella- 
neous books, picture and story books, etc., etc. 


Hal & Whiting, 


32 BROMFIELD ST. 


BOSTON. 








a N. B.—Publishers of the George Fliot Daily Calen- 
ar. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 
Fresh flowers in newest designs for every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 


Iiss M. S. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to parties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 








27 A Beacon St.. Cor. Bowdola St, 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO. 


Importing Printsellers. 


The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 


ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next R. H. WHITE & CO. 


EVERY WOMAN 
Reads the Woman’s Journal 


The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 
New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,........ceesecseeceeececees + $1.00 








For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





| Put in complete order quickly, b 

experienced workmen, at SMIT 
BROTHERS’ Cntlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 

$1 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 

gusta, Maine. 





Costly outfitfree. Address Tauz & Co,, Au- 


TE 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion 
of important Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
—By— 


THOMAS HARDY, 


the eminent English novelist; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
“Friends,” “The Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; 
W. H. BISHOP, author of “Detmold”’; 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne.” 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many otners, 


author of 


Hi, W. Longfellow, Cc. D. Warner, 

J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 

O. W. Holmes, E. L. Godk.n, 

J, R. Lowell, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
E. C. Stedman, Jobn Burroughs, 

W. D. Howe'ls. Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry James, Jr., Lucy Larcom, 
Phillips Brooks, John Fiske, 

Richard Grant White, James Parton, 

T. B. Aldrich, 


H. H. 
Celia Thaxter, 
Edgar Fawcett. 


Horace E. Scudder, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 





("Tue ATLANTIC furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is contained in Twenty 


Ordinary Books of 300 pages each. a 


‘We do not know of any exercise which gives thé 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense 
of the superiority of the beet magazine literature jin 
this country to a publications of the same 
class in Europe than turning over the pages of a boand 
volume of THz ATLANTIC MonTuLy. ‘There is noth- 
ing in Englani which compares favorably with this 
excellent publication.”"—[New York Tribune. 

“Well established at the best representative of 
American periodical literature which appeals to read- 
ers by ils own charms.”’°—j| New York vening Post, 








TERMS: $400a year, in advance, postage free. 
W.th superb life-size portrait of Emerson (new), 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $°.00; with five, $9.00; with all six por- 
traite, $10.00. 





January Number now ready, containing 

Police Report. W. D. Howells. 

An Echo of Passion, The first three chap- 
ters of a Serial story by George P. Lathrop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of 
aseries of exceedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Edward E. 
Hale. 

Studies in the South, The first of an impor- 
tant series of papers by the author of *‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.”’ 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Robins, Edith 
M. Thomas, A. G. Bradley, John Fiske, Horace 
E. Scudder, 8. A, L. E. M.,’and others. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


A Selected List of 
D. Lothrop & Company's 
New Books — 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON OF 1881-2. 








A Family Flight: 
THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 

By REV. E. E. HALE and MISS SUSAN HALE. 
The elegance of this volume, the populacity of its 
authors, the amusing adventures of the party, its 
graphic descriptions of sights and places, with pu- 
merous and authentic illustrations, will make it the 
most popular and desirable book for juveniles of the 
year. Quarto, extra cloth, tinted edges, $2.50. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands, 


By EDWARD A. RAND. A fascinating and faith- 
ful account of the trip of a party of boys with their 
uncle, who is a sea-captain, from C..lifornia across 
the Pacific to Japan, with adventures iu Australia, 
China, and the Eastern seas. Coutains more matter 
than any other book of its class. Enriched with 
more than one hundred and fif:y illustrations. With 
artistic chromo bourd cover, $1.75. Extra cloth bind- 
ing, $2.25. 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book, 
L. The New Volume, 1881. 


Because of the great advance Wipe Awake has 
made in artistic and literary werit, the puolishers 
make a new departure in issuing the first volume of 
the current year, as the volume for the bolidays, in- 
stead as heretofore of the first volume of the previ- 
ous year. 

The London Christian World, in reviewing the 
monthly numbers of the present year says: “Wipe 
AWAKE is the best juyenile magazine in the world ” 
The fact that this magnificent volume with its 300 
engravings from original drawings by our best ar- 
tists, illustrating original stories, poems and sketch- 
es by favorite authors, is finer and more attractive 
and at the same time largerand cheaper than any 
other volume of its class, will secure for it an enor. 
moussale. The litnograpf cover is from the prize 
design, in ten colors, and was selected from several 
hundred that were offered in competition, and is 
very artistic. Quarto, boards, $1.50. Extra cloth 
binding, $2.00. 

The new design for cloth cover also received the 
highest prize in class A, according to our offer. and 
is everywhere admired. Volume A, B,C, D, E. F, 
G, H, I. J, and K, may also be hed of the publishers, 
in chromo, board cover, $1.50. Extra cloth binding, 


2.00. 
Under Foot; 


OR, WHAT HARRY AND NELLIE SAW OF THE 
EARTH'S TREASURES. 


By LAURA D. NICHOLS. Amusing story and 
valuable information charmingly combined. Fally 
illustrated. narto. Very elegant chromo cover, 
designod by ROBERT LEWIS. $1.25, A compan. 
ion volume to verhead; or, What Harry and Nellie 
saw in the heavens. 


Doctor Dick. 


By KATE TANNATT WOODS. A sequel to Six 
$150. Rebels. Illustrated by BOZ. 12mo, cloth, 


King Grimalkum and Pussy- 
anita. 
OR, THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By MRS. A. M. DIAZ. Nothing could be imag- 
ined funnier than this Cats’ Arabian Nights. Tne 
illustrations are drawn by Francie, Box, Palmer Cox 
and others, while the story ix told in Mrs. Diaz's 
best humor. There is no one in the aay circle too 
young to appreciate it, or too old to enjoy it. Elegant 


“The best story Howells ever pub- 


Mshed,.” 
Dr. Breen’s Practice. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 


31.50. 
“In his most admirable mood.”"—Christian Union. 
“Surprising and felicitous audacity.”--Christian 


“His moet successful and characteristic vein.” ~ 
New York Evening Post. zed. 

“Like everything coming from Mr, Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people,”"—Boston Advertiser, 


Eventsand Epochs in Religious 
History. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 1 vol., crewn 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Contents.—The Catacombs, as Cemeteries and as 
Martyrs’ Retreats; The Catacombs, their Sanctity, 
Art, and Epitaphs; The Buddhist Monks of Central 
Asia; the Christian Monks and Monastic Life; An- 
gustine, Anselm, Bernard, and their Times; Jeanre 
d’Arc’s Visions, Victories, and Death; Savonarola 
and the Renaissance; Luther and the Reformation; 
Loyola and the Jesuits; The Mystics in all Religions 
—Neo. Platonists, German Pietists, Fenelon, Sweden- 
borg, Emerson; George Fox and the Quakers; The 
Huguenots, Waldenees, Albigenses; John Wesley 
and his Times—The Moravians and Methodists. 


Purple and Gold 
By KATE SANBORN. 8vo. Price, $1.25. 

A charming little book of leaflets, each one of 
which contains a poem on Golden-Rod and Purple 
Asters. “Purple and Gold’ is the name of this 
pretty thing, and its leaves are tied together with pur- 
ple and gold-satin ribbon, and Rosina Emmett illumi- 
nates the poems in the same royal colors. Kate San- 
born compiles, and it will be a lovely thing for a 
Christmas gift.".—Margery Deane in Chicago Tri- 
bure, 

“Gotten up in the most dainty, luxurious Boston 
style,”’—New Orleans Times, 


Rosemary and Rue, 
Vol. VII. of the Round-Robin Series. $1.00, 

The Literary World says. “Its manner is culti- 
vated, delicate, and every way beautiful. Itie full 
of tendernezs and sweetness; it is fragrant with all 
filial and marital virtues; it is more than a novel; it 
18 a novelty.” It has been attributed by critical 
journals of the first class to Helen Hunt Jackson, 
‘Saxe Holme,” Nora Perry, or Jane G. Austin. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


These beautifully executed reproductions of costly 
engravings, printed op beveled plate-paper (19x24 
inches each), are now very generally ip ‘se for the 
adornment of library and parlor walls. here are 
now upwards of 350 subjects, including the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art. The price of the 
engravings is fifty cents each. 





Our books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, post-paiu,on receipt of price. Catalogues of 
our books and descriptive catalouges of our Helio- 
type Engravings are sent free to applicants. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Ready December 15, 


In Season for the Holidays, 











Common Sense About Women, 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of: 1. Physioio- 
2. Temperance. 3. Home. 4, Society. 5. 
ducation. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Gov- 
ernment. 8. Suffrage, and objections to + uffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in ancient »nd modern literature, By WM. A. and 
CHAS. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 

President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: 
“The volume ‘Who Wrote It,’ like everything which 
came from the hands of its author, gives abyndant 
evidence of the painstaking accuracy and the breadth 
of research which characterized all his work. It 
will finda place on the table of many a critic fand 
student oi literature.” 


New England Bird Life. 


Being amannalof New England Ornithology. Re 
vised and edited from manuscript of Winfrid A. 
Stcarns, member of the Nutali Ornithological Clab, 
etc. By DR. ELLIOTT CONES, U. 8. A., mem- 
ber of the Academy, etc. Part I. Oscines (Singing 
Birds), illustrated, $2.50. 

“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice. Dr. Cones’ brilliant 
talents in this respect are already weil known, bat 
we have, perhaps, never had so striking a proof of 
them as is afforded by the present volume. The 
work has been done so thoroughly, that in point of 
completeness it is almost p.rfect—so correctly that 
but few points are open to criticism—so concirely 
that 138 species are treated in 270 octavo pages, and 
the »rrangement of the whole is masterly. Grace- 
fully turned descriptive passages and sparkling bits 
of commentary everywhere enliven the subject, as 
the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry set off 
its more sombre background.”’—Bulletin of the Nut 
all Ornithological Club. 


Life of Horace Mann. 
By HIS WIFE. A new edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


“It isa sterling biography, which no educated 
Amr ncan can afford not to read. It is ay partial 
praise to call the book fag interesting. It vivifies 
and inepires.”-—Atlantic Monthly. 


Nez Perce Joseph, 


An account of his ancestors, his lands, his confeder- 
ates, his enemies, his murders, his war, his pursuit 
and capture. By OLIVER O. HOWARD, Brig. 
General U. 8. A.» and Supt. West Point. With 
maps and portraits. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, 
itis a vivid. faithfal and interesting narrative of 

wonderful ene and endurance in pursuit of 1321 

miles of “Joseph,” the Indian Chief, who, taking 

with him bie men, women and children, in order to 

avoid or deceive his pursuer, had to traverse even a 

greater distance. ith maps showing the country 

of the campaign and heliotype portraits of “Gen. 

Howard” and “Chief Joseph.” 


Wendell. Phillips’s Speeches 


and Lectures. 
A new library edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





For saie by all Booksellers and sent post paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS,; 








and appropriate cover in colors and siver. Quarto, 


47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston. 
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All communications A, Os Wess ay 
and letters relating is al managemen 
Baste aldresed to the Editors of the Woman's 

AL. “ 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
tof the paper, must be addressed 
P. 7 ae Ga t our riek 
or P. O. mone: ers a ek. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
of the person rending it. . 
Pa 


are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
eived by the publi-her to diecontinue and unti! pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt of 
the Arst subecription! ‘The change of date printed 
on the paper is a ipt for Is. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 





Subscribers are eqencstiy requested to note the ex- 
ion of their eubscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE NEW YEAR. 

With this number, the Woman’s JOURNAL 
completes its twelfth year. It has never 
failed each year to send out its fifty-two 
numbers with their eight pages. Now and 
then, to ease the crowd of matter, we have 
issued an extra. 

Many of our readers are old acquaint- 
ances, who began with us at the beginning, 
and have been fast friends of the JourNAL 
ever since. We have received innumerable 
letters filled with words of sympathy and 
appreciation, which have helped to make 
our work easier,and to strengthen our hands 
for the constant effort this cause requires. 

To each and all, we send a cordial ‘‘happy 
new year.” With you, we ‘‘salute the 
end,” which is visible in the gains that 
repeated concession to our just claims have 
established. With you, we renew our 
pledge, at the close of this old year, to make 
the new one, as far as possible, full of en- 
deavor to establish justice for women. If 
each one does something. a great deal will 
be accomplished in the year we are now to 
begin. Neither the work nor the burdens 
should be left for a few. L. 8. 


REV. DR. PHELPS AGAINST WOMAN S80UF- 
FRAGE. 

Elsewhere in these columns will be found 
an article against the Woman Suffrage 
movement, by Rev. Austin Phelps, D. D., 
of Andover. We copy it from the Congre- 
gationalist. It is remarkable in several re- 
spects, but most so for its lack of knowledge 
of the facts in the case, and hence its total 
misrepresentation of them. It is impossi- 
ble to suppose that Mr. Phelps has inten- 
tionally misrepresented. But one who 
heard of the Suffrage movemert for the 
first time through this paper of Mr. Phelps’ 
would have an absolutely false idea of its 
spirit, of its methods, of its purpose, and 
of its advocates. - 

Perhaps Dr. Phelps would have made a 
different statement, if he had read Hon. 
Geo. F. Hoar on ‘‘Woman Suffrage essen- 
tial to a true Republic,” or the argument of 
Geo. Wm. Curtis before the New York 
Convention, or of Wm. I. Bowditch on‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage a right and not a privilege,” 
or of our State Senator Washburn on ‘“‘Wo- 
man Suffrage a growth of civilization,” or of 
H. B. Blackwell on ‘‘Woman Suffrage a po- 
litical reform.” 

But he does not quote a line from the 
Suffrage literature, or from any speech on 
the subject, to prove what he asserts, or 
to show the place where he finds his right 
to lay such grave charges against the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause. 

Slaveholders charged that the anti-slavery 
cause was against the Bible and St. Paul. 
Mr. Phelps charges that the Suffrage move- 
ment is against the Bible and St. Paul. But 
the application of the Golden Rule in poli- 
tics will establish the claim this cause 
makes for Suffrage. Mr. Phelps does not 
like the term ‘‘sudjection of women,” as 
used by Johi Stuart Mill. But he says 
“Christianity makes man the head, and wo- 
man something other than the head; man 
the power of government, and woman not 
that.” Mr. Phelps wauts the thing, but he 
does not want the humiliating word that 
defines the thing. Mr. Phelps says ‘‘The 
reform so far as it works out its natural re 
sults tends to suspicion and alienation.” ‘‘Its 
aim is to barricade the sexes against each 
other.” He says: 

The worst working of this reform is se- 
cret. It is history unwritten. It is pent 
up in silent and sullen homes. This is one 

the revolutions which come ‘‘in ndise- 
less slippers.” But its tread is none the less 
malign. It is like the tread of Attila the 
Hun, who, as the legend reads, left never a 
blade of grass behind. 

Itis mournful to think that such ‘false 
witness” should be carried from such au- 
thority, through the columns of the Qon- 
gregationalist, témen and womer who will 
accept it as fact, and be deterred by it from 
coéperation with this most beneficent of 
movements, 

The more just and kind legislation for 
women, the better opportunities for them 
to earn a living. and to acquire an educa- 
tion, have all come about by the direct ac- 








tion of the Suffrage movement. Are such 
results ‘‘malign”? 

Mr. Phelps says: ‘Our statute books 
already bristle with defences of women 
against men.” But does Mr. Phelps sigh 
fora return of the time, when a husband 
had a legal right to ‘‘duck his wife in a 
horse pond,” to “whip her with a stick as 
large as his thumb,” to will and deed her 
child before it is born, to collect and appro- 
priate her earnings, to own and use her 
property of every name—while “‘her legal 
existence was suspended”? Was it a ‘‘ma- 
lign” and evil influence which blotted out 
these hideous ‘‘rights,” and placed kinder 
laws to defend and protect a class, to whom 
even now the law denies the right to protect 
itself? 

The whole statement which Mr. Phelps 
makes in regard to the teaching and tend- 
ency of this movement against the integri- 
ty of the family is at utter variance with 
the facts. The homes of Suffragists are 
the homes of equals, and they are happy 
homes—from those of Lucretia Mott and 
Lydia Maria Child in all directions. 

If injudicious advocacy has at any time 
carped at the family, or resorted to un- 
worthy means to forward this cause, it has 
been a greater grief to the hosts of Suffra- 
gists than it can possibly be to those who 
are outsidé its ranks. But themovement in 


4 its great whole is now and has always been 
gclear of every charge which Mr. Phelps 


makes in regard to the home and the fami- 
ly; and not only so, but it has always held 
the duties of the mother to be high and 
sacred above all others. But it claimed 
that she sliould be a peer and not a subject 
or subordinate in her home. 

Mr. Phelps says ‘‘Daughters become dis- 
contented with the care of aged pareats, 
and ask ‘Why should weary more than our 
brothers do this drudgery?” We hope it 
may be true that daughters who, for this 
reason, forego their own opportunity to ac- 
quire an independence, shall receive from 
brothers who are not so limited, a fair 
compensation for these years of service, so 
that at last they may not be poor, with no 
daughter to care for their old age, to feel 
the hurt of dependence, and that they are 
“supported” by their brothers or at the 
poor house, 

Mr. Phelps claims that if the Declaration 
of Independence meant equal rights for 
women, it should have said, ‘‘All men and 
women are by nature equal,” etc. But will 
he say that the ‘‘self-evident truth,” ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” means only the 
governed men? Will he say that in the 
Massachusetts ‘‘Billof Rights” which af- 
firms ‘‘Political power inheres in the peo- 
ple,” the word ‘‘people” does not include 
women? Are we to mutilate the Declara- 
tion of Independence, obliterate its ‘‘self 
evident truths,” and, for ‘‘the consent of 
the governed,” substitute ‘‘the consent of 
the governed men?” Are we to alter the 
“Bill of Rights” and make it say: ‘‘Politi- 
cal power inheres” in the male people? 

Mr. Phelps says that ‘‘to the common 
judgment of men, for instance, it seems a 
non sequitur so bald that it has the look of 
absurdity that Suffrage should be extended 
to women, because it is a ‘natural right.’ ” 

He states a string of ‘‘ absurdities” 
which appears even with the idea of Suf- 
frage. But in Wyoming Territory for 
twelve years women have voted on all ques- 
tions upon which men have voted. By the 
testimony of leading men over their own 
names, in the church and in the Territory, 
not one of the absurdities or dire results 
named by Mr. Phelps has appeared. No 
nursery has been complicated with the sen- 
ate chamber and court house. The votes 
of women have helped to shut up saloons, 
which the votes of men alone could not do. 
The votes of women have secured the ob- 
servance of Sunday laws, which the votes 
of men alone failed to do. The uniform 
testimony is that the result has been only 
good. These twelve years of practical ex- 
periment ought to have weight with Mr. 
Phelps. They certainly furaish answers to 
objections very different from those which 
Mr. Phelps raises and answers. An ounce 
of practice is thus shown to be worth a 
pound of theory. 

Mr. Phelps is right; when he says of the 
Suffrage movement, that if it succeed, ‘‘not a 
single interest of society can escape it.” 
There is not a “‘single interest of society” in 
which women are not in some manner in- 
volved. When this cause succeeds, the 
feminine expression and opinion on ail 
these interests will be added to the mascu- 
line expression. The wisdom of all will be 
greater than that of either sex alone. Is it 
not fair toinfer that women, who are in- 
valuable in the home, indispensable in the 
church and in the school, may be safely 
trusted, when they have power as well as 
influence, in regard to institutions, relations 
and laws which concern them, and which 
must be modified by this new factor? 

. The application of the Golder Rule 
would establish Woman Suffrage. Why 
should any Christian fear it? Our self-evi- 
dent truth, ‘‘the consent of the governed,” 
applied, would establish it. Why do men 
shrink from the truth? Itis always safe. 
St. Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
declares ‘‘there is neither male nor female,” 
for all are one in Christ. A principle may 





be trusted to the uttermost. But those 
who fear and doubt in this case, would do 
well to reinforce their courage by reading 
the documents referred to in the beginning 
of this article, and the reports of our Suf- 
frage societies. From each and all of these 
he will see how little ground Dr. Phelps 
has for representing Woman Suffrage as 

“A monster of such hideous mien 

That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
Justice and equal rights wear no such 


visage. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will begin 
her lectures as agent of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, on the 9th of 
January. G. B. Williams, Esq., will ar- 
range her meetings in the southern part of 
Worcester County, and Mr. Luther Stone in 
the northern and eastern part. Our friends 
in the different localities are earnestly re- 
quested to codperate with Mrs. Campbell 
in making her meetings a success. Parties 
who desire meetings should communicate 
with this office. L. 8. 


ad 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the Meionaon, in this 
city, commencing on Tuesday, Jan. 10, at 
2.30 P. M., and continuing through that 
evening and all the next day and evening, 
at 10.30, 2.30 and 7.30 o’clock. Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning will be 
devoted to business, and to the reading of 
reports. Both evenings and Wednesday 
afternoon will be devoted to speaking. 

The association earnestly desires to secure 
from the next Legislature the passage of a 
law to give Municipal Suffrage to women. 
The fact that so many towns, last year, in 
town meeting, voted to and did petition the 
Leyislature for such a law, the fact that 
Governor Long is a Suffragist. and that wo- 
men vote for members of school committee, 
—all these facts give fresh importance and 
interest to this meeting. 

The names of many new and attractive 
speakers are announced. The old workers 
will be found at their post in business meet- 
ings. Miss Lucy Garlin (sister of Anna 
Garlin Spencer), with her fine quartette, will 
furnish music. The following will be 
among the speakers: 

Hon. Wm. Claflin, Hon. Chas. J. Noyes, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. G. Washing- 
ton Warren, Revs. E. A. Horton, F. M. 
Ellis, Annie H. Shaw, J. W. Bashford, Sam. 
B. Stewart, and Wm. B. Wright, Mary F. 
Eastman, Hon. Geo. A. Walton, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. [arriet H. 
Robinson, Wm. |. Bowditch, F. R. Burton 
of Harvard College, Hon. Albert Palmer, 
Francis E. Howard, J. F. Almy, James W. 
Switzer, and others. Ex-Gov. Boutwell 
will also speak if he isin the city. L. 3s, 
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THE SPIRIT OF NEBKASKA. 

The way the work is carried on in Ne- 
braska is a tonic to all other workers. With 
little means, they still go on organizing 
county and town societies. The following 
extract from a private letter shows the spirit 
in which the work-is done: 


We have a small society organized here. 
Almost every town within my knowledge 
has a society, and I feel sure the cause of 
Equal Suffrage is all the while gaining, both 
among men and women. 

I have a family, and most of my time is 
taken up in work and care for them. Mrs. 
——, of this place, is vice-president in this 
district of the State Association. She is 
competent and gives a good deal of time to 
the work. She has three little children, 
but she has « husband who encourages and 
assists her all he can, and that makes all the 
difference imaginable. The future looks so 
much brighter to me than it ever did before, 
{ feel quite content. I love and honor the 
women who have taken the lead, and borne 
the brunt inthis struggle for equal rights. 
I would rather have an album filled with 
their pictures, than with those of any other 
heroes or heroines that ever lived... . 

With families and little children to care 
for, these heroic women, doably burdened, 
still cheerily take up the toil by which only 
equal rights can be won. 

Here is another extract from a private 
letter, which also shows the spirit of the 
workers, and the devotion which divides 
even small means to forward this good 
cause. It comes from Ohio, and is as fol- 
lows: 

Enclosed find a money order of five dol- 
lars, Please accept it for the cause of jus- 
tice in Nebraska. It is asmall item, but all 
Ican send. I wish it was a hundred times 
five. Iam old and feeble, with a small in- 
come.... 





The Western Woman's Journal, of Ne-- 


braska, is just at hand. Itis full of the 
sounds of work. It reports ninety out of a 
hundred papers in that State in favor of 
Suffrage. It is with special pleasure that 
we see help sent to those who so nobly help 
themselves. 

This week Col. Higginson and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’send $50 from the Lydia Maria Child 
fund to the treasurer of the Nebraska Suf- 
frage Society, and a friend in this city sends 
ten more. Who will aid still further the 
good work in Nebraska? L, 8. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

We have published the following Wo- 
MAN SuFFRAGE LEAFLETs for gratuitous 
circulation: 

‘‘The Nonsense of It,” by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

‘Independence Day for Women,” by Hon. 
G. W. Warren and W. De Witt Wallace. 

*‘A Plea for Universal Suffrage,” by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

We offer these at actual cost of paper and 
press-work, viz. : 

Ten cents per hundred or one dollar per 
thousand, at our office, No. 5 Park street, 
Boston. 

Fifteen cents per hundred or one dollar 
and fifty cents per thousand, post-paid, by 
mail. 

‘**What can I do to help Woman Suffrage?” 
many ask. We answer: ‘‘Circulate these 
Leaflets.” Carry them with you and dis- 
tribute them wherever you go. Every one 
can afford fifteen cents fora hundred. A\l- 
mostevery one can afford fifteen centsa 
week forthem. For this small investment 
(less than most men pay for cigars) you can 
carry the gospel of Woman Suffrage ina 
single year to 5200 families. 

The claim of woman to equal legal and 
political rights is so just and reasonable that 
only prejudice and custom stand in the way. 
When the prejudice is removed the custom 
will be swept away. The prejudice can be 
removed only by reason. But how can we 
reach the mass of busy men and women 
who never go to Woman Suffrage meetings, 
and who do not stop to think upon the ques- 
tion? We must goto them. , ‘If the moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain!” Carry the gos- 
pe! of Woman’s Rights tothe people. ‘Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in.” 

If the friends of Woman Suffrage will 
take a lessen from the tract distributors,our 
cause will grow as never before. For in- 
stance, let us suppose that the Woman’s 
JOURNAL has several thousand single sub- 
scribers in as many towns. Let us assume 
that each subscriber lives in a town or vil- 
lage of five thousand inhabitants, and is the 
only person in that community who believes 
in Woman’s Rights. This subscriber or- 
ders a thousand Leaflets by mail for a dollar 
and a half, or sends to our office and gets 
them for one dollar. He or she calls at 
every house in the town or village and 
leaves one of these Leaflets, asking and re- 
ceiving from the lady of the house a prom- 
ise that she will read it andask her husband 
and children to do so, Itis safe to say that 
one-third of its readers will become friend- 
ly to the cause of equal rights for women. 

Nebraska, Oregon, and Indiana have sub- 
mitted Woman Suffrage constitutional 
amendments to the votes of the men of those 
States. How can we reach every voter? In 
some such way as this, Let the State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association appoint in each 
Congressional district a committee of one. 
Let each district committee appoint county 
committees of one. Let each county com- 
mittee appoint town committees of one. 
Let each town committee put or cause to be 
put a Woman Suffrage Leaflet into the 
hands of every voter in the town. With 
this plan, or something like it, we can car- 
ry the Woman Suffrage Amendment in 
those States. Without it we shall probably 
be defeated as heretofore. 

We appeal to the thirty thousand weekly 
readers of the JouRNAL to try this new in- 
strumentality. Order a few hundred ora 
few thousand of these Leaflets. Give them 
a thorough, systematic distribution in your 
own locality. Inform us of the result. If 
these Leaflets prove acceptable we will add 
others hereafter. Brevity is the soul of wit. 
These condensed arguments will be read 
and remembered, when longer and more 
elaborate ones would be thrown aside. 

We give you the benefit of our types and 
our labor gratis. You pay only for the 
lowest wholesale price of paper and press- 
work Let our friends begin the new year 
by “turning over a new leaf’—and a good 
many of them;—in other words, by circulat- 
ing the Woman Suffrage Leaflets. 

I. B. B. 
oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED. 


Even the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
do not fully appreciate the importance and 
need of feminine participation in political 
affaits. Without the extension of Suffrage 
to women a true expression of public opinion 
is impossible. Witness the twenty cities of 
this commonwealth, two-thirds of whose 
citizens undoubtedly desire the suppression 
of the jiquor traffic, and would say so at the 
polls if they had the opportunity. Yet 
two-thirds of these cities, last month, cast 
so-called majorities in favor of license. 

Not only so, but even where license was 
voted down, the majorities were so small 
that effective prohibition is hopeless. 
Thus even local option becomes a farce 
under so-called ‘‘Manhood Suffrage,” and 
representative government is a theory but 
not a fact. 

Take another case: The out going city 
government of Boston, on the eve of disso- 
lution, has yielded to the clamor and bribery 
of real estate speculators, and has voted away 
a million dollars in the purchase of waste 








land for parks. This misappropriation of 
the public money will involve the expendi- 
ture of millions more in ‘‘improvements,” 
—costly, unnecessary, and almos: useless. 
Every factory, store, residence, and tene- 
ment will be loaded with additional taxes; 
clothing, provisions, fuel and house-rent 
will be permanently raised in price, capita} 
and labor will be driven cut of Boston into 
other towns and cities, in order to enrich 
speculators and supply public plunder to 
rings of ward politicians. All this because 
the balance of power is lafgely in the hands 
of men too poor and too indifferent to pay 
their own poll taxes, while our wives, 
mothers and sisters are disfranchised. 
Every species of corrupt monopoly lies 
entrenched behind the monopoly of ‘‘Man- 
hood Suffrage.” What is true of the city 
and of the State is equally true of the na- 
tion. We have discarded the despotism of 
Great Britain for the more subtle and 
demoralizing despotism of capital. Within 
fifty years we have increased our city pop- 
ulations ten fold. We have aggregated 
masses of poor people under the worst pos- 
sible conditions. Poverty is fostered. Ig- 
norance and crime are engendered. Drunk- 
enness and debauchery take possession 
of our streets. Every millionaire repre- 
sents ten thousand families living from 
hand to mouth, at the mercy of an artificial 
tariff and a fluctuating currency. A cheap 
and worthless literature, a tawdry and sen- 
sational religion, a low and mercenary mor- 
ality have supplanted the stern but manly as- 
ceticism of puritan New England. Unless 
some new evangel recalls us to nobler man- 
ners and purer laws, American society will 
be rotten before it is ripe. There is only 
one such evangel. It is the elevation of 
womanhood,—the recognition of the do- 
mestic interests, the enfranchisement of the 
wives and mothers of men, the representa- 
tion of the home. 

The innumerable tragedies which fill our 
daily papers give but a hint of the degrada- 
tion of womanhood which prevails. Seduc- 
tions, adulteries, divorces, wife murders, 
prostitutions and infanticides--all these grow 
out of the infernal principle of the subor- 
dination of woman. Despotism expelled 
from public life takes refuge in private re- 
lations. The enfranchised serf goes home 
to air his sense of supericrity. If we are 
ever to have a true republic, we must begin 
with a republican family, where marriage 
isa noble and permanent partnership of 
equals, and where parents and children 
alike have rights and duties which all are 
bound to respect. I. B. B. 


fe ——___ —- 
A HOME SCHOOL, 

Epitor JourNAL:—I would like to call 
the attention of persons seeking a home 
school, to the advertisement in another col- 
umn. Mrs. Dickerman has had a valuable 
experience in teaching, and is besides alive 
to the great need of surrounding the young 
with the best home influence. Being 
obliged to limit the number of pupils to ten, 
she will be able to give personal attention 
to each one, which is, of course, impossible 
in a large school. M. 

Boston, Dee. 29, 1881. 

oe 
THE ANTI-POLYGAMISTS OF UTAH. 





Eprror JourNAL:—In your issue of the 
19 ult., a writer who signs himself J. K. H. 
Willcox makes the following extraordinary 
statement :— 

The Gentile anti-polygamists are, many 
of them, dissolute persons who desire civil 
war; aud, asarule, are unworthy of be- 
lief. 

The names of the officers and directors of 
the Anti-Polygamy Society are published in 
every number of the Anti- Polygamy Stand- 
ard, That of the president, the venerable 
Mrs. Cooke, once a Mormon, now an es- 
teemed member of the Congregational 
church, is too well known to need any de- 
fence from assertions made by any defamer 
of women who, with noble self-forgetful- 
ness, are giving their time, their strength, 
their very lives, for the good of others. The 
remaining officers of the society are blame- 
less wives and mothers, whose high stand- 
ing inthe community makes it quite un- 
necessary toreply tosuch an attack upon 
them, 

Perhaps one third of the members of the 
society are Gentiles, the wives and daugh- 
ters of our best known citizens. The others 
are women who have been driven out of the 
Mormon church by the wrongs and cruel- 
ties inflicted npon them in the name of re- 
ligion, 

An.ong the men who are the strongest 
friends and supporters of the anti-polyga- 
my movement we number the governor and 
secretary of the Territory, the best known 
members of the Salt Lake bar, our leading 
merchants and business men, our largest 
mine owners, the pastors of all the Christ- 
ian churches in the 'lerritory, and the prin- 
cipals of all our academies and seminaries. 
These are the ‘dissolute persons who de- 
sire civil war”! These are the parties who 
are ‘‘as a rule, unworthy of belief”! 

I am sure nothing but an oversight on 
the part of the editors of the JourRNAL has 
allowed this slanderer of good men and 
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noble women to make such a use of their 
columns. 

When a Mormon wife becomes pro- 
nounced in her opposition to her husbanc’s 
second marriage, the leaders of the people 
declare her to be possessed of a devil. Sim- 
ilar accusations are always made by the 
Mormons and their supporters against all 
who oppose polygamy. The only crime of 
those whom J. K. H. Willcox stigmatizes as 
“dissolute,” ‘‘unworthy of belief,” etc., is 
that they are working to rescue women 
from a life of unspeakable misery and deg- 
radation, and to secure to innocent chil- 
dren their birthright. 

CoRNELIA PADDOCK, 

Salt Lake, Dec, 19, 1881. 

oer 
UTAH’S WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Eprror JourNAL:—Mrs. A. 8. Paddock 
is mistaken in some of her statements about 
Woman Suffrage in Utah. It certainly did 
not originate in the desire of the Mormons 
to outvote the Gentiles; after the detach- 
ment of Wyoming and its miners from 
Utah the Mormons had no difficulty in 
doing that. It did originate in a sugges- 
tion of my own, in 1869, to the House 
Committee on Territories, Hon. James M. 
Ashley (since Governor of Montana) pre- 
siding, and Governor Cullom of Illinois 
(afterward chairman of that committee) be- 
ing among those present. My suggestion 
was that the utter failure of all efforts to 
abolish polygamy by force in a community 
whose sentiment was against those efforts, 
showed that an influence from within must 
be set to work in opposition to the institu- 
tion, and that this could be done by en- 
franchising the women. 

This suggestion was eagerly caught at by 
the committee, at whose request my re 
marks were telegraphed to the press of the 
country, and afterwards widely published in 
full. My bill ‘‘to discourage polygamy in 
Utah, by granting Suffrage to the women,” 
was at once introduced in the House by 
Hon. Geo. W. Julian, and brought out 
strong expressions of sympathy from very 
many who were otherwise opposed to the 
Suffrage movement. Congress adjourned 
without reaching the bill; but I pushed the 
matter throngh the press and turough suf- 
frage meetings and conventions, Memori- 
als were circulated, and largely signed, ask- 
ing Congress to pass the bill. The National 
Woman Suffrage Convention at Washing- 
ton, January, 1870, passed a resolu'ion 
(drawn by myself) calling on Congress to 
enfranchise the women of Utah, ‘‘as the 
one safe, swift and sure meaus to abolish 
polygamy.” 

The Mormon leaders, being advised by 
their agents at Washington that the bill 
was sure to pass, and seeing that if Con- 
gress enfranchised their women, their hold 
on them would be Weakened, forestalled 
this measure by pushing a Suffrage bill 
through their own Legislature, ere Con- 
gress could act. In doing this, though, 
they largely robbed it of effect by provid 
ing that every ballot put into the box 
should have the same number marked on 
it as was set against the voter’s name on 
the poll list; which destroys secrecy and 
freedom of voting. 

Mrs. Paddock is also in error in saying 
that ‘‘the right of Suffrage in Utah amounts 
to nought.” The presence of women at 
the polls there has made the elections more 
orderly and respectable; it has widened the 
women's intelligence, slowly but surely, 
and will continue so to do; and when this 
widening has gone far enough they will 
disbelieve in polygamy. Let Congress, as 
1 proposed in 1874, make it a personal of- 
fense to mark the ballots in any way so 
that they can be identified; and even now 
there will be a fair chance to elect to the 
Legislature anti-polygamists who, being on 
the ground, cun deal with the situation 
with a skill which Congress, utterly ig- 
norant and thousands of miles off, cannot 
possibly do. I said in 1869 that Utah Suf- 
rage, like all true reforms, would do its 
worst first; that its earliest effect would be 
to strengthen the Mormon rule; and that 
the good effects would follow. The first 

part of this forecast is fulfilled; the rest is 
equally sure. 

In a dozen years’ residence at Washing- 
ton I have seen much of the anti-polygamy 
agitators who are trying to stir up Congress 
to harsh measures, which will not abolish 
polygamy, but will breed civil war and 
plunder; as between them and their oppon- 
ents, I decidedly prefer the Mormons. 

James K, Hamiiron WILLcox, 
Sec. N. Y. Woman Suffrage State Committee. 
—-*oe 
PERSONAL, OR IMPERSONAL? 

Eprror JourNAL:—Doubtless you have 
laughed over the discomfiture of the man 

who, being talked of for nomination to 
some village office, candidly suggested to 
the local editor that he might paragraph 
how honest, how wise, how generally effi- 
cient the possible nominee was, and, liter- 
ally acting on the hint, the editorial pen 
wrote: ‘‘Mr. ——, who is talked of for our 
next town auditor, wishes us to say that a 
more honest, wise and generally efficient 
man can not be found.” 

I find myself in a current of sympathy 








with this generally efficient young man. It 
is so seldom that any inadvertency, or in- 
elicitous wording, insinuates itself into the 
JOURNAL, that noting the one of last week 
has to me the charm of novelty. Quite to 
my amazement 1 saw my name appended 
to a brief statement entitled ‘‘Justice to 
Anna Dickinson,” and as it had appeared 
editorially in the Daily Traveller, 1 could 
not claim any personal appropriation of 
authorship, or of the original statement ot 
its facts, as the JouRNAL inadvertently 
makes me appear to do, the data in it hav- 
ing been furnished to the Traveller from 
another authority. With an interest in the 
added circulation this paragraph would ob- 
tain through the JournaL, I ventured to 
ask that it should be copied there, and find, 
through one of those infelicities that char- 
acterize the natural depravity of types, that 
it appears as a personal, rather than an im- 
personal and otherwise authorized para- 
graph, thus doing an injustice to the Trav- 
eller and to its authority for the statement 
it was requested to make, ani so, even if it 
seems much ado about nothing, I yet beg 
the JouRNAL to do me the justice to insert 
this explanation. LiviaN WHITING. 

Boston, Dec. 30, 1881. 
oer 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Amalia John Hathaway, wife of 
Benjamin Hathaway,of Little Prairie Ronde, 
Mich., died suddenly and unexpectedly, on 
the 26th inst., leaving to her bereaved hus- 
band, as her sole memento, a little daugh- 
ter three weeks old. 

The many friends who were delighted 
with the exceptional ability and eloquence 
manifested by Mrs. Hathaway at the Con- 
cord School of rhilosophy last summer, 
and who had reason to hope that she was 
about to enter upon a career of usefulness 
and honor in her favorite field of metaphys- 
ics, will feel shocked and pained at this un- 
expected bereavement. To her husband 
thus left desolate not only in the intimate 
relation of wife, but in that of intellectual 
friend and literary critic, the loss is irre- 
parable. Only time and religious faith can 
bring him consolation. H. B. B, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Indiana has 1400 men in her prisons and 
only seventy-five women, 

The Hospital fair for women and child- 
ren netted eight thousand dollars. 


Senator Hoar delivered his eulogy of 
President Garfield, by invitation of the city 
of Worcester, last Priday evening. 


The first national college for the educa- 
tion of women in France has been opened 
by M. Ferry io person, at Montpelier. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the Washing- 
ton lawyer, conducted a case in the United 
States Circuit Court in this city last Tues 
day. * 

Cape Cod has thirty young men under 
twenty-three years of age who are com. 
manders of the best ships that sail on for- 
eign voyages. 

Nearly 1000 ladies satin the streets of 
London, in charge of the collecting boxes, 
on ‘Hospital Saturday.” This was ‘‘wo- 
manly; but to goto the polls would be 
dreadful! 


Abraham Clemmer, the aged father of 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer, the authoress and 
newspaper writer, died last week at her 
house in Washington, D. C., where he was 
tenderly cared for. 

The Needbam Woman Suffrage Club 
held its last meeting with Mrs, Dr, Miller, 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 29, at 7.30 0’- 
clock. This club wi!l have an excellent 
report to make at the annual meeting. 

Mary L. Parker recovered $13,000 in a 
suit against the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road company, Dec. 23, for injuries receiv- 
ed by the sudden starting of a train from 
which she was alighting at Newton, Mass. 

Miss Julia Jackson, the daughter of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, was given a compli- 
mentary ball at Atlanta, Ga., recently, 
and every State in the Union was represent- 
ed by those who attended. Miss Jackson 
is a charming and estimable young lady. 


The clergymen of the various denomina- 
tions at Nantucket have arranged a month- 
ly ‘‘ministers’ meeting,” which they attend 
with their wives, and thus help forward 
two important progressive movements, viz. : 
the abolition of sectarian prejudices, and 
the coéperation of the sexes in good work. 

The young lady students at the Presbyte- 
rian College in Ottawa, Canada, learned a 
few days ago that a poor woman, who ob- 
tained a living for herself and children by 
washing, was laid up by sickness, and the 
next morning they went to her house,did the 
washing and ironing for her, and sent the 
clothes home. 


Dr. William A. Hammond says, “I never 
smoke until about 8 P. M., after my 
dinner, and then I smoke five or six mod- 
erately-strong cigars from that until mid- 
night, and I know I am a wiser, better and 
happier man.” Will the doctor please tell 
us if Mrs. H. is made wiser, better and hap- 
pier by these six moderately-sirong cigars? 





The presence of the women students at 
the University of California, has, the San 
Francisco Bulletin says, contributed to 
establish a wholesome standard of conduct 
on the part of the young men. These young 
women have been among the cleverest stu- 
dents of the institution. They have car- 
ried off a large proportion of the prizes and 
honors, and they are working with great 
zeal. 

The Toronto Women’s Literary Club 
edits a department in the Citizen. It 
covers a wide range of topics, and inan able 
manner presents the questions of the day 
that concern women. School Suffrage is 
conceded to women in the Dominion, and 
the Literary Club urges women to act well 
their part. It asks for just laws, and is a 
valuable auxiliary to the great movement 
for women. 

Ina notice of the report of the second 
year’s work of the private collegiate in- 
struction of women in Cambridge, which 
appeared in our exchanges, it was said that 
the Hemenway gymnasium is open to wo- 
men. Thisisa mistake. The rooms men- 
tioned in the report are private apartments 
specially fitted up for women by Dr. Sar- 
gent, and are on Brattfe street, at a consid- 
erable distance from the gymnasium. 


There is scarcely a leading paper in Chi- 
cago without a lady editorial writer. The 
Chicago Times, Inter-Ocean and News, al- 
ways employ one or more lady editors. 
The Chicago Signal, the Western organ of 
the W. C. T. U., is edited with marked 
ability by Mrs. Mary B. Willard; Our Un- 
tonat New York, by Mrs. Winslow; Our 
Herald, at Lafayette, ind., by Mrs: Helen 
M. Gougar; Our State Union. at Flint, 
Mich., by Miss 8. A. Rullison, and there 
are many others. 


‘Twenty-six thousand widows of soldiers 
and suilors in the last war with Great Brit- 
ain draw pensions every three months with 
exemplary punctuality. The war ended 
about sixty seven years ago, and the fact 
that so many widows of the brave men who 
Tollowed the flag so long ago, yet live, isa 
gratifying proof of the longevity of Ameri- 
can women! There is a swindle somewhere, 
These pensioners are probably male pen- 
sion agents disguised in widows’ weeds. 

The English Government is determined 
to break up the Ladies’ Land League, which 
has perfected its methods of agitation, ‘and 
is as formidable as Parnell was. There are 
now 350 prominent Irishmen in jail—lying 
there, of course, without trial—but the tale 
of agrarian outrages does not decrease, al- 
though there are now, counting the con- 
stabulary, 50,000 armed men in the country. 
Evidently limited Suffrage has its disad- 
vantages. 


A New York correspondent requests us 
to introduce in these columns the subject 
of the training of nurses for the care of 
infants and children, and to state whether 
anything has yet been done in this direc 
tion. A more important question for the 
comfort of individuals and for the well be- 
ing of society could not be considered. It 
isa want so pressing that it must in time be 
met, and all plans which can further its so- 
lution will be of incalculable public good. 


There are more students at Oberlin, in the 
Ladies Hall, this term, than ever before. 
Every room is occupied in the old part, as 
weilasin the new, which was just com- 
pleted this fall. The rooms in the new ad- 
dition are very pleasant, though somewhat 
smaller than those in the main hall. The 
new furniture and carpets, together with the 
fresh paint and plaster, give an air of neat 
ness and comfort. There are ninety-five 
ladies and seventy-seven gentlemen board- 
ing at the hall this term? 

The alleged decree excluding women 
from public offices will displace women from 
the post-offices of Richmond, Va., and 
Louisville, Ky., who fill these pusitions so 
acceptably that no ground of removal can 
be found except their sex. It will displace 
hundreds of widows, to make places for of- 
fice hunters. This infamous order will 
strike Miss Sweet, pension agent of Chicago, 
who has filled the position with great ability 
for many years. Butit will serve a purpose 
in showing the uneven chance a woman 
has for place and position, just because of 
her disfranchisement. 


The Rev. Miss E. H. Delavan, daughter 
of Rensselaer Delavan of New Lebanon, 
N. Y., lives with her father and goes to 
Stephentown every Saturday to preach to 
the Methodist people on the following Sun- 
day, usually returning on Monday. She 
is about forty years of age, of comely ap- 
pearance, and a very fair preacher. In 
the pulpit, a correspondent of the Troy 
Times says, she is not closely confined to 
her manuscript and does not gesticulate, 
She wins her way to the hearts of the con- 
gregation by her quiet manner, the deep in- 
terest she manifests in their spiritual well- 
being, and the hearty sympathy she has for 
all under her charge. She received her 
theological training at Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore passed her six- 
tieth birthday last Monday. She is a re- 
markable orator, not with the flery power 
and intensity which made Anna Dickinson 
famous, but with a clearness of thought and 
a strength and felicity of diction which do 
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New and Beautiful Art of instantly transferring Pictures to China and Silk, to imitate exactly the finest 
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Fine Seal Hats and Bonnets in all the desirable and most beautiful styles of the season. Fu Trimmin 
in great variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves and Gauntlets, Fur Mats, Foot Muffs, 
Children’s Carriage Wraps, etc, 

We give particular attention to the manufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER. producing a thor- 
oughness of finish and nicety of fit, with features for convenience, comfort und elegance that will insure the 
fullest satisfa tion. OLD SEAL SACQUES repaired, redyed, altered and trin.med with appropriate furs, to 
make them stylish and serviceable. 














ATMORFE’S 
Celebrated Mince Meat. 


All Ready to Put Between the Crusts and Bake. 








ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, ready for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and wurry of 

reparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S goods, which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 
Ron CHOICEST materials, and are indeed “labor-saving luxuries.” For sale by all leading grocerics and 
provison dealers. 














not fail to interest and impress her hearers 
Her connection with the temperance cause 
and religious progress is most honorable.-— 


Springfield Republican, eee 
The North American Review will be here- TT ‘ 
after published at No. 30 Lafayette place, j = 


t 
and will appear under its own imprint. It - 
has been found impossible to conduct the 
publication in the spirit of the motto adopt | | 
ed by its founders, making it a forum of ane 
independent thought, and extending the 
hospitality of its pages to thinkers and 
scholars of all creeds and forms of belief, 
and at the same time to maintain relations 
with a publishing house having extensive 
school book and other interests of its own 
to promote. This change of imprint will 
involve no alteration whatever in the or- 
ganization or service of the review, nor any 
diminution of its usefulness, 


The friends of Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
congratulate themselves upon her return to 
Boston asa residence, and also upon her 
convalescence. Last spring they feared 
that she was about to lose the fine health 
which had always distinguished her. Her 
convalescence has been so remarkable that 
it is worthy of notice. She had long suf- 
fered from what might almost be called a 
paralysis of the limbs, making it very pain- 
ful and laborious to walk, and had been so DANNER 
uncomplaining that no one realized the ° 
facts, until by chance she met in New York Revolving Book Cases. 
a medical manipulator, Mrs. Larned, who Over thirty different patterns, from 
differs from the usual massage assistants, $5.00 to $35.00. 
in having had a fine education. By acom- | _Eeonomy Co., 27 Franklin Street. 
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ipulation involving knowledge of anatomy, ERS’ Oxticry Sion oe Le 
and physiological diet, she has restored ton street. — 











Miss Peabody to a good measure of health $ ? A WEEK. $12 a day at home earily made. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE DREAM OF TOMORROW. 








BY LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 
Like the memory of a sweet sad song; 
Like a hope that was born and died; é 
Like a faith that we cherish ed pure and strong; 
Like the outward-going tide; 
Like the prayer that we prayed when the heart was 
full, 
In some sanctuary dim; 
Like the close of a psalm that was beautiful; 
Like the chant of a vesper-hymn— 


It floated out and was gone e’er more, 

It died and was lost to earth; 

It left the heart bereft and sore 

At the loss of its priceless worth, 

It trembled afar like a beautiful star 

That is seen through the clouds of sorrow, 
Too fair for sorrow’s clouds to mar, 

That rare, sweet dream of tomorrow! 


ss 
co 


A LITTLE WHILE. 





BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
What is this that He saith? 
“It is but alittle while,” 
And trouble and pain and death 
Shall vanish before His smile. 


“A little while,” and the load 

Shall drop at the pilgrim’s feet, 
Where the steep and thorny road 
Doth merge in the golden street. 


But what is this that He saith? 

“A little while,” and the day 

Of the servant that laboreth “ 
Shall be done forever and aye, 


O the truth that is yet untold! 

O the songs that are yet unsung! 

O the sufferings manifold, 

And the sorrows that have no tongue! 


O the helpless hands held out, 
And the wayward feet that stray 
In the desolate paths of doubt, 
And the sinner’s downward way! 


For a silence soon will fall 
On the lips that burn for speech, 
And the needy and poor that call 
Will forever be out of reach. 


“For the work that ye must do 
Before the coming otf death, 
There remaineth, O faithful few, 
But a little while,” He saith. 


o> 
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OLD AND NEW YEAR. 





BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
New Year met me somewhat sad; 
Old Year leaves me tired, 
Stripped of tavorite things I had, 
Balked of much desired; 
Yet farther on my road to-day, 
God willing, farther on my way. 


New Year coming on apace, 

What have you to give me? 

Bring you scathe or bring you grace, 
Face me with an honest face; ; 
You shall not deceive me: 

Be it good or ill, be it what you will, 
It needs shall help me on my road, 

My rugged way to heaven, please God. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
Ann’s First Lesson On Her 

; “Sphere.” 

BY M. L. SHERMAN. 

It was a glorious June morning wh en lit- 
tle Ann, aged six, standing in the south 
kitchen door, watched her brothers, Hector 
and Frank, make preparations to go fishing. 
She felt all the strong sweet influences of 
sunshine, of bird-song, and of the cool 


sweet air flowing down from old Holyoke, © 


which formed the background of that kitch- 
en-door view, and she began to tease the 
busy mother who was flying froim cellar to 
milk-room, and from kitchen to pantry. 

‘‘Ma, why can’t I go a-fishing with the 
boys?” 

“Now you just stop teasing ma,” said 
Hector; ‘‘besides, sin’t you ashamed to want 
t&go off with boys? Sh-sh-sh-sh, tom-boy, 
cats and girls belong in the house, and dogs 
and boys out of doors.” 

“I ainta tom-boy, now! Ma said you 
shouldn't call me names. Say, ma, can’t I 
go with Hec and Frank a-fishing?” 

“You just stop teasing, you shan’t go. 
We don’t want cry-baby girls tagging along 
after us. Aint you ashamed, great tom- 
boy!” 

“1 aint a tom-boy,” screamed Ann, finish- 
ing the sentence with a wail that brought 
ma flying from the cellar, spilling in her 
haste the sour milk from two great pails 
that only a strong man should have lifted. 
As her head appeared above the cellar-way, 
Frank said to Hector in a warning voice: 

“See there, Hec, ma’s carrying the milk 
up the cellar stairs, and pa told you to do 
that.” 

‘*Milk’s women’s work,” said Hector sul- 
lenly, tying a hook on his line and turning 
his back toward his mother, “and if you 
want to go’long 0’ me, you shut up and go 
and dig bait and hunt up the pail to carry 
fish in. If Ann goes, you'll have to stay 

behind and take care of her. You'll see,” 
said Hector to his much younger brother, 
in a bullying tone which Frank well under- 
stood, though it was too low to reach his 
mother’s ears. 

She set the pails on the topmost step, 
took a long breath as her strained arms 
dropped like dead weights at her side, and 
turned her fave toward her daughter. 

‘‘Ann, what is the matter?” 

“I w-w-wa-n-tto go a fishing with the 


’ b-b-b-0-y-s,” sobbed Ann, concluding with 





another wail that had all the essentials of a 
war-cry. 

“Hector, why can’t you let your little 
sister go with you?” 

‘1 don’t see what girls want to go a fish- 
ing for,” said Hector sulkily, his face still 
toward the wood-pile. ‘Boys don’t want 
girls tagging everywhere. I should think 
she'd be ashamed—tramping over fields, 
jumping brooks, and stumbling through 
the woods—’t aint no place for a girl!” 

Fields, brooks, woods,—the mother’s 
eyes swept over the landscape. She had 
risen at the first streak of light, but actually 
had not let her eyes rest on anything but 
her work in the four hours that had follow- 
ed. As she now let them revel over the 
meadows and raised them to the crest of 
Holyoke, it seemed to her the first time 
that she had seen them that summer. 

“Say, ma,” said Frank, bringing the barn 
pail in obedience to Hector, ‘‘have you put 
up dinner for Hec and me?” 

‘Not yet,” was the answer, and then 
quite sharply, ‘‘Hector, carry this milk to 
the pigs, while I put up dinner for you and 
your little sister. It will do her good to be 
out, and you must take good care of her.” 

The snarl in the little white face quickly 
untangle, and the little tow head bobbed 
merrily up and down in the sunshine of the 
doorway with such unmistakable appear- 
ance of triumph that Hector, returning with 
the empty pails, was provoked into ‘‘mak- 
ing a face” at her, muttering: 

“Oh, you think you’ve done it, but you'll 
get sick of it before you get back to-night, 
see if you don’t!” 

They set off at last, Hector carrying the 
rods and dinner-pail, Frank and Ann fol- 
lowing, good naturedly carrying the barn 
pail between them, and Tige, the black and 
white dog, frisking in circles around them, 
Mother watched them from the kitchen 
door, but neither of the boys, nay, not even 
father, would have thought of such a thing 
as mother’s going anywhere except to visit 
or work, 

Paterfamilias, sitting on the fence “‘help- 
ing” his hired man, caught a glimpse of the 
three as they climbed the fence into the 
woodlot, and exclaimed, ‘‘I’d a gone a-fish- 
ing myself to-day, if I’d ’a thought of it 
afore I left the house !” 

In the woods, Hector sat down on a log, 
and the little ones followed his example. 

‘I can’t carry these poles and the dinner 
pail too, and break the path. Frank, you 
must carry your pole and the dinner—” 

‘*Where’s my pole?” whined Ann. 

“I got my pole, and Frank got his. If 
you wanted a pole you ought to have got 
it. That’s the way with girls,” said Hec- 
tor with a mannish air, ‘‘they expect tbe 
boys to do everything.” 

‘But I wanted to fish!” said Ann, begin- 
ning to whimper. 

“There! I knew just how it would be, 
cry-baby. A girl that wants to play with 
boys, up and cry! Didn’t I tell you girls 
aint fit to have fun? They always cry, or 
something.” 

Ann choked back her sobs. If crying 
proved her incompetency to fish she would 
not cry. Summoning a good deal of cour- 
age, she said: 

‘‘Well, you'll have to cut alittle pole for 
me, ‘cause ma said you must take care of 
me.” 

“Just as if cutting a pole was taking care 
of you, that’s alla girl knows. You can’t 
fish!” Hector changed his mocking tone 
of supreme scorn to that of the Judge quot- 
ing long and unvaried precedent. ‘You 
can’t fish; because, when girls go a-fishing 
with boys, they always carry the fish pail. 
Come on, now, if you go with boys you 
can’t be resting all the time. There’s the 
dinner, Frank, and your pole. Give Ann 
the fish-pail.” . 

Ann’s metal was up. If girls always car- 
ried the fish pail when they went fishing 
with boys, not for the world would she 
prove herself among girls specially unfit for 
the company of boys; so she seized the 
great bucket by its clumsy bail and brought 
up the rear of the procession. Rapidly as 
she was obliged to walk, hindered though 
she was by the unwieldy bucket, still her 
little being was full of physical delight, 
born of the beauty and freedom of the open 
fields. She realized this, though she could 
not have given a reason for it, and when 
she had caught up with the boys sitting on 
the bank of Plum Brook, that cut the mead- 
ows of Amherst with a line of silver, she 
was singing. It wasa psalm tune indeed, 
for she knew no other singing—doleful in 
intention, but cheery in the brightness of 
its rendering, from the sunlight that had 
struck in from the outside; so infectious in 
its spirit that Frank was about to add his 
voice, when Hector, turning angrily, hissed: 

“Sh-sh-sh, stop that yawping! You'll 
scare all the fish away. That’s always the 
way With girls; their tongues a-going somwe- 
way.” : 

The song stopped, and the face of ar an- 
gel changed swiftly to that of a culprit, as 
Ann sat down on the inverted pail at a re- 
spectful distance behind her much-injured 
brother. 

‘‘Now just see that,” he exclaimed, jump- 
ing up as in great alarm, ‘‘you’ll burst 
the bottom out of that pail—” 

The thirty pounds of small girl popped 





up from the heavy oaken vessel as if it 
were an egg-shell. 

—‘‘and then no matter how many fish 
we catch we can’t carry them home—” 

-“Oh, yes we can, Hec,—string em, you 
know. She won’t bust the bottom out o’ 
that pail, you’ve sat on it—” 

‘You shut up!” and then in an aside, 
“T’m going to teach her a ‘esson, so she 
won't tease to come with us every time we 
go anywhere.” 

Frank was silenced. Away from father, 
Hector was supreme dictator. Ann found 
a stick, and Frank slyly gave her a bit of 
twine from his pocket collection. With a 
bent pin tied to astring and the string clum- 
sily fastenea to the stick, she walked away 
from her brothers, her caution keeping her 
in sight of them, and sorrowfully gave her- 
self up to enjoyment. Above them, she 
hindered the fish from coming down; below 
them, Hector assured her she would surely 
tumble in and be carried away from them 
so fast she could never he pulled out. He 
made fun of her rod and line, and then put 
the fish they had caught into the wooden 
pail and again declared that girls always 
carried the fish pail if they went fishing 
with boys. Poor little Ann did not hope 
ever to be the equal of boys, but she would 
take nothing but first rank among girls; so, 
with a long quivering sigh, she gave up 
fishing, and tugged the heavy pail here and 
there wherever Hector’s fancy indicated 
‘‘a good place to fish.” She could only 
carry the pail by lifting it with both bands. 
The iron bale bruised the tender flesh, the 
dirty water slopped over tue clean dress and 
filled the little shoes, but she did not com- 
plain, for fear as well as ambition was now 
urging her, Hector threatened to leave her 
if she did not keep up. Girls that could 
not keep up with boys need not tease to go 
with them. And Frank, naturally gencr- 
ous, became so infected with the spirit of 
the superior animal that he too uttered 
small threats. 

Hector’s appetite was the clock that call- 
ed to lunch, which he divided between 
Tige and his brother and sister after he had 
reserved his share. 

A mile away, Plum Brook crossed a par- 
allel road, where it was bridged; and here 
Hector assured his prother there were al- 
ways lots *f fish, and further declared his 
intention of going there. 

‘I shall take you along, Frank, but Ann 
has got to stay here and take care of the 
fish, Don't you stir from this spot,” he 
said, gathering up his tackle, and glower- 
ing at little Ann, ‘‘’cause if you do, we can’t 
find you, and then you'll be lost;” this last 
with fearful emphasis, ‘‘and you're not to 
let any strange dogs or cats get hold of that 
fish, We won’t be gone very long,” he 
said, a faint sense of wrong making him 
ashamed of himself as he looked at the lit- 
tle face, pale with fear but strong with the 
resolution to be brave as a boy, and he felt 
as if he had both condescended and atoned 
for his manly imperiousness when he said, 
‘Good women always take care of the fish 
when men catch them, even when they have 
to stay at home. Don’t they, Frank?” 

And Frank, now quite initiated, answered: 

“Yes, and glad enough to do it too, 
and that’s all they know.” 

Whistling to Tige, the boys were soon out 
of sight. Nota sound escaped Ann’s lips 
so long as she could see them, but with 
them disappeured all her false courage, and 
a low wailing cry stopped the bird in sing- 
ing over her head. She dared not take her 
eyes off the fish for fear of the strange dogs 
and cats. There were strange sounds 
among the trees that made her remember 
all the wild cat and mad-dog stories she had 
ever heard. The shadow .f Mount Hol- 
yoke begun to creep over the near meadow. 
How many times Hector had made her 
mind him, when the children were left at 
home on Sunday, with threats that he 
would put her where the Holyoke bears 
would get her! Sue thought of the lie she 
had told her mother, dictated by Hector to 
screen him from puni:h nent for the de- 
struction of the pewter mug. If she ever 
got home again safe, she would tell mother 
just how it was. That Hector wanted to 
make flip just like grandpa, and that when 
he had put the brandy and. water in the 
pewter mug, he heated the big tongs red hot 
and stood them up in it against the fire- 
place while he went to find the doughnuts, 
and when he came back, the tongs stuck 
clear through the mug, and he threw it in 
the barn well, and said he would call the 
bears if she told. 

Memory again became terror. She had 
called Hector names once, bad names, and 
ma heard her and took her in her lap and 

told her how, when some children called 
Elijah bad names, two she-bears came out 
of the wood and ‘‘tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them.” Hector had privately added 
that they did it in almost no time, and that 
they specially liked little girls who called 
names, and that it wouldn’t take one a min- 
ute to crunch her at a mouthful. In her 
literalness, even now she vaguely question- 
ed if the bears of Holyoke were she-bears, 
and if he-bears were s> dreadful. The fall 
of a distant tree in the woods let the full 
tide of terror upon her, and she set upa 
roar that would have driven the combined 
schools of oratory in Boston at the present 





day mad with emulation. She had a dim 
sense that the roar was loud in view of the 
fact that no bears were in sight, and a con- 
sciousness, not quite so dim, that it would 
spite Hector dreadfully if any one should 
hear her squall because he had teft her. 
Revenge now seemed just; nevertheless, real 
terror filled the air with awful shapes and 
sounds, and memory vividly recalling the 
bad things she had done Sundays when ma 
was at church, remorse became the evideuce 
of things not seen, and the bears a terrible 
retributive certainty. At last, when from 
sheer exhaustion Ann was obliged to shut 
her mouth and open her eyes, Susan Moody, 
a good-sized girl of fifteen, appeared in the 
clearing. Having heard the screams, she 
had run across the wood-lot and was but 
little in advance of Squire Smith, who had 
run around by the road. The substantial 
Susan had brought with her the substantial 
surroundings of the safe world of fact. 
Imaginations fled at sight of the girl who 
ate her bread and butter at the next desk, 
every day, in school; aud entire safety came 
with the appeafance ofa man. ‘What is 
the matter?” called the squire. 

“N-n-n-o-t-h i-n-g.” 

‘‘What did you holler so for?” 

**’Fraid o’ the bears.” 

‘*What are you here alone for?” 

“Hector and Frank have gone away to 
fish.” 

“I saw those boys at the bridge,” said the 
squire, anger rising in his voice now that he 
found his scare had no foundation, and his 
unusual exertion needJess,—‘‘you stay right 
here with this girl, and I'll see to them fel- 
lers; they'll come back ina hurry,” and 
away he strode almost as fast as he came, 
the emotional impulse, however, quite dif- 
ferent. 

They did come back soon, looking both 
frightened and angry. Susan prudently 
withdrew. To besent back like a baby and 
have Susan Moody see it was a humiliation 
greater than often came to Hector. 

*‘Ain’t you ashamed, you cry-vaby cow- 
ard, to scare all the neighbors for a mile 
round! You know there aint any bears—” 

“You always told me the bears would 
catch me.” 

“O, what geese girls are!” 

Memory rather than conscience stopped 
his upbraiding, assisted by the conscious- 
ness of his inability'to tyrannize over her if 
the bear delusion were dispelled. They 
were about to go home, when Tige, who 
had staid behind to eat the rejected small 
fish was seen in the distance, apparently at 
a loss as to the whereabouts of his party. 

“‘Let’s hide behind this big stump,” said 
Hector, ‘‘and make him find us.” 

To make creatures do something simply 
because he willed it, was a passion with 
Hector. Catching his brother witn one 
hand, and his sister with the other he drew 
them behind the stump out of the line of 
the dog’s vision. Revenge is an instinct 
with children, and as sweet as to their 
elders. Under other circumstances, Aun 
would have enjoyed Tige’s slight discom- 
fiture; but now, just when the moment of 
interest was highest, she jumped from be- 
hind the tree and called her loudest ‘Here, 
Tige!” 

Both boys were disgusted, and loud and 
violent in their epithets; but her satisfac- 
tion in successful retaliation sustained her 
greatly. Nevertheless she heard with some 
foreboding: 

“O, you'll catch it when you get home. 
Won’t we tell ma how you've acted all day; 
spoiled all our fun and scared all the neigh- 
bors!” Poor Aun’s one act of retalia- 
tion, recoiling on her, made her feel guilty 
of all they accused her of, and filled her 
with the dread of a whipping from ma, a 
new and special unhappiness. 

It was a sorrowful procession that filed 
in at the darkening kitchen door at sunset. 
Ma had company. Never was Ann more 
glad to see company; her punishment would 
be postponed. ‘The mother, though busier 
than before, caught a glimpse of the torn, 
wet, muddy clothes, and leaving everything, 
took her sobbing child into her arms and 
sat down with her in the low rocker beside 
the kitchen fire. She stripped off the shoes, 
full of mud, wrung from the tittle stockings 
and skirts a stream of water, and, learning 
that Aun had not falleninto the brook, sent 
a volley of angry questions at the boys 
skulking in the chimney corner. Wrath 
on mother’s face was an unusual tliing, and 
boded no small penalty. She pressed com- 
pany dainties on her little girl, who, though 
so hungry that years after she distinctly re- 
membered the sharpness of the pangs, was 
so under the fear of Hector’s threats that 
she suppressed her hunger, and lied to es- 
cape his presence. 

**O ma, I’m go sick I don’t want toeat. I 
just want to go to bed,” and to bed she went. 

She was never quite sure, but has a strong 
suspicion that there was a flogging,of which 
Hector received the larger share. She over- 
heard next day from the wood shed, father’s 
voice: 

“Why didn’t you go back when you 
heard her scream so?” 

«*’Cause I knew there was nothing the 
matter,” Hector’s answer,—and she fled. 

Later years brought other inferences,— 
that Hector, in making his defense, had ut- 
tered certain sayings—current among men, 





quoting his father to himself. She remem- 
bers that father cleaned the fish,—mother 
had done it before,—and the next week the 
hired man brought his wife over to stay as 
permanent help for mother. Father him- 
self attended sharply to the matter of Hec- 
tor’s doing the chores, and not ever the 
hired woman, to Hector’s astonishment and 
discomfiture, was allowed to carry the 
milk up or down stairs. 

Ann is now past three-score and ten. She 
realizes how tyranny provokes deceit, lying 
and retaliation. She bas loved a husband, 
sons, and sons’ sons, but she fully believes 
in equal freedom for men and women. Her 
brother believes in different ‘‘spheres.” 
They bridge the years with visits, and he 
often asks, “‘Ann, do you remember the 
day you went a fishing?” He still thinks 
it a great joke. 

Sodus, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


oe 


SECURING HER RIGHTS. 





There is one woman in Burmah who will 
have her rights, peacefully if she can, forci- 
bly if she must. London Vanity Fair says: 

King Theebaw, of Burmah, the biggest 
bully and brute in the world, has at last 
found his match ina woman who ean as- 
sert the rights of her sex. The queen was 
recently confined of her third child, which 
proved to be adaughter. Now King Thee- 
baw desires to have an heir to the throne, 
and he resolved, therefore, like Napoleon, 
to provide himself with another wife. In- 
deed, he bettered Napoleon, for he took 
two new wives, one of them the granid- 
daughter of the Kan-Pat Menghee, and the 
other the daughter of a minor official, 

The queen soon heard of this, and, as 
she was unable to go to the king, she sent 
him a peremptory order to put away his 
new wives at once. King Theebaw replied 
that he should do nothing of the kind—that 
he was tired of her majesty, inasmuch as 
she only presented him with daughters, and 
that he was determined to free himself of 
her control and to be a real king. Seven or 
eight days were passed in angry messages, 
but at the end of that time the queen left 
her apartments and went to those of the 
king. Arrived there, she seized the mon- 
arch, carried him off to her own rooms, and 
locked him up with the baby. She then 
went off and attended to affuirs of state, her 
first act being to cast the two new wives in- 
to prison, aud to have them heavily man- 
acled., 

oe — 
LOWELL MILL-GIRLS THIKTY YEARS AGO’ 

The home life of the mitl-girls, as I knew 
itin my mother’s family, was nearly like 
this: 

Work began at five o'clock on summer 
mornings, and at daylight in the winter. 
Breakfast was eaten by lamplight, during 
the cold weather; in summer, an interval of 
half an hour was allowed for it, between 
seven and eight o’clock. The time given 
for the noon meal was from half to three 
quarters of an hour, The only hours of 
jeisure were from half past seven or eight 
to ten in the evening, the mills closing a 
little earlier on Saturdays. It was an im- 
perative regulation that lights should be 
out at ten, During those two evening 
hours, when it was too cool for the girls to 
sit in their rooms, the dining-room was 
used as a sitting-room, where they gath- 
ered around the tables, and sewed, and 
read, and wrote, and studied, It seems a 
wonder, to look back upon it, how they 
accomplished so much as they did, in 
their limited allowance of time. They 
made and mended their own clothing, often 
doing a good deal of unnecessary fancy- 
work besides, They subscribed for period- 
icals; took books from the libraries; went 
to singing-school, conference meetings, 
concerts, and lectures; watched at night 
by a sick girl’s bedside, and did double 
work for her in the mill, if necessary; and 
ou Sundays they were at church, not dif- 
fering in appearance from other well- 
dressed and aecorous young women. BStran- 
gers who had been sitting beside them in a 
house of worship were often heard to ask, 
on coming out, ‘‘But where were the fac- 
tory girls?” 

Lowell was eminently a church-going 
place, and the hush of the old-fashioned 
Sabbath had there a peculiar charm, by 
contrast with the week-day noise. The 
mill-girls not only cheerfully paid their 
pew-rents, but gave their earnings to be 
built into the walls of new churches, as the 
population increased. Their contributions 
to social and foreign charities also were no- 
ticeably liberal. What they did for their 
own families— keeping a little sister at 
school, sending a brother to college, lifting 
the burden of a homestead debt from a 
parent’s old age—was done so frequently 
and so quietly as to pass without comment. 
Their independence was as marked as their 
generosity. While they were ready with 
sisterly help for one another whenever it 
was needed, nothing would have been more 
intolerable to most of them than the pau- 
per spirit into which women who look to 
relatives or friends for support so easily 
subside. Perhaps they erred in the direc- 
tion of a too resolute self-reliance. That trait, 
however, is a part of the common New 
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England inheritance; and there was, indeed, 
nothing peculiar about Lowell mill girls, 
except that they were New England girls of 
the older and hardier stock.— Lucy Larcom 
in November Atlantic. 
oe 
BABY'S SOCK. 

A tiny sock, showing dimple and curve 
of baby-foot, with a trace of wear; a thing 
without value; a thing of the past—but yet 
how priceless! What a precious, sad re- 
minder of the days when baby was here, a 
visible household angel. No wonder the 
stricken mother makes frequent and pro- 
longed visits to, the closet where baby’s 
wardrobe is laid away, rever to be laun- 
driered, and aired and used again, but only 
kept and guarded as a souvenir of the child 
who was, andis forevermore, safe in the 
bosom of the Infinite Father. Keep the 
litule sock, mother. We will weep with 
you when you kiss the shapely thing; weep 
tears of joy that the little feet which left so 
fair an impress when they pattered through 
the household, can never leave a counter- 
impress in earth’s clay. 

MABEL WALLACE WOLBERT. 
‘dorado Springs, Col. 








oe 
COLOR BLINDNESS. 

Color blindnezs has led to many serious 
accidents, but no more ludicrously unfor- 
tunate result has been recounted than that 
of one of the contributors to the Figaro, 
who has been aftlicted with infirmity of vis- 
ion from youth, being utterly unable to dis. 
tinguish colors, without seeming to be aware 
of the fact. A short time since, he was to 
pay his intended bride a visit, and present- 
ed himself ina suit of brightest scarlet. His 
tailor had sent his book of patterns, among 
them those of the cloth destined for liver- 
ies, and the unfortunate suitor had mistak- 
en the scarlet for pearl gray. The tailor, 
imagining that the order had been for a 
masquerade, carried it out to the letter 
without observation; but the friends of the 
intended bride, looking on the wearer as a 
confirmed lunatic, refused to allow the 
courtship to proceed.—Lynn Transcript. 





3 HUMOROUS, 


If you want to get rich, mount a mule, 
because when you are on a mule you are 
better off. 


A woman who has four sons, all sailors, 
compares herself with a year, because she 
has four sea-sons. 


A homely young girl has the consolation 
of knowing that if she lives to be forty 
she will be a pretty old girl. 


A reporter, in describing a railway disas- 
ter says: ‘This unlooked-for accident came 
upon the community unawares.” 


The intelligent compositor left out the 
Jetter d ina paragraph about a beautiful 
actress, and informed the public that crows 
flocked to see her wherever she went. 


Georgie (four years old at the tea table)— 
‘‘Mamma, may I have some sardines?” 
Mamma—‘'Wait till I’m ready, Georgie.” 
Georgie (surprised)—‘‘Why, ma, it’s me as 
wants ’em.” 


A Quaker’s advice to his son on his wed- 
ding day: ‘‘When thee went a-courting, I 
told thee to keep thy eyes wide open; now 
that thee is married, I tell thee to: keep 
them half shut.” 


‘*What’s your religion, Mr. Gilbert?” 
asked the landlady of her new boarder. 
‘‘Meat three times a day,” was the reply 
that startled the good woman, and put her 
into a reverie as to whether the man was a 
heathen or misunderstood the question. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. _ 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 








in| for the past ten years,—the “Weed” Cog 

Used in Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Will thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest age carpet. We also manu- 
the best} facture the “Hub,” a very simple and 
reiiable Rabber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ea- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
Houses | 12 Portland Street, Boston, 











“KIDNEY 3 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


ther disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
[try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as 
. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
case, Yn use of remedy will 
t. 








[PRICE $1] [Druggists Soll 
KIDNEY-WORT 


Opera Classes 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices, 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 3388 Washington St. 





us DIAMOND 






DYES. 
oe" are the 
“agree” Bratt Seale 


Any one can 

any color wanted be convinced. of cards, 

samples of ink and 1 p’k’g. all mailed for 10 cents. 
RICHARDSON & O0., Burlington, Vt. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

‘Por the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprictor’s laboratory, No. 283 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all | 
diseases of the 


iVER.— 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
| condition, effecting its regular discharge. | 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or | 
| suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the | 
remedy you need. 


FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


i KIDNEY-WORT 3] 
A Year’s Reading 
FOR $1.00. 

THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD, 




















New Presses, New Type Throughout, New 
Building, New Appliances of Every 
Kind, and New Life in every 
Department. 





To any Address, Postage Paid, 
$1.00 a year; 50c. for 
six months, 


A COMPLETE 
Family Paper. 





Special Departments for Every Member 
of the Household, 





1, All the news, fully and succinctly. 

2. The Farmer’s World—A full page of Agricultural 
and Farm News. 

3. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories 

and Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious 

Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns. 

4. The Housekeeper’s Columns—What Every Wo- 

man Wants to know. 

5. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions 

free for all Subscribers and full instructions for 

the treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the world for amateur 

players. 

7. The best Checker Department in the world for 

both amateur and professional players. 

8. A corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 

Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, etc. 

9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail 

and accuracy. 

10. Answers to inquiries, 

Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 

bined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever 

published. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WATER AS A 
LIVE, BRILLIANT, PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED, PROGRESS- 
IVE NEWSPAPER. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The New York World 








WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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mn Excelsior 
Bui! Metal 

ks Polish. 


This is the cheapest 
and best article known 
for cleaning and polish- 
ing Cutlery, Brass, Tin- 
ware and all Kitchen 
Utensils, Sewing Ma- 
chine Plates, eedles, 
Sciseors, Carpenters’ 
Tools, and all bright met- 
al and steel work. A sin- 

le trial will prove it to 

a household and me- 
chanical necessity. Itis 
neatly put up iu tin cans containing one pound, 
half-pound and quarter-pound each, with directions 


for using. 
Try It. 
P ned sale by Grocersand Hardware Dealers gener- 
ally. 





PREPARED BY THE 


Walpole Emery Mills, 





114 MILK STREET, e e ° BOSTON. 
Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD '’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


The Union Under Flannel. 


Patented Oct, 27, 1868, and Feb. 5, 1881. 


The ever increasing popularity of 
this most sensible hygienic garment 
fully warrants us in making an earnest 
request to all ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Flanne.s, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass, without purchasing a set of these 
suits and giving them a fairtrial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noih- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers, and furthermore that it is dif- 
ficult to express in words the feeling of 
ease and comfort derived from wearing 
these suits. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once,and you will 
never want to wear the others.” 

By reference to the drawing, it will be seen 
that the vest and drawers are in one, being kni.:ted 
together in process of manufacture, forming a con- 
tinuous garment from the neck to the wrists and 
ankles, clothing the whole body evenly and fitting it 
closely. 

These flannels are manufacturea expressly for as 
from the finest white cashmere and merino and also 
in cheaper grades. 

In ordering, send for one size larger than is usually 
worn in ordinary vests; or, if the person is unusually 
tallor fully developea, send for two sizes larger. 
Forexample: If a lady usually wears a No. 32 Vest, 
she would want a No. 34 Suit; or, if very tall or 
stout, it would be safer to order a No. 36, 


PRICE LIST. 


Ladies’, in Fall and Winter Weight. 


Retail per suit. 
26 28 30 32 34 36 38 








Style. In Sizes. 
MERINO. 
73 Cut and Seamed, 2.45 2.60 2.75 2.90 3.05 3.20 3.25 


MERINO. 
1500 Full Fashioned. 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
CASHMERE. 
3000 Full Fashioned. 4,50 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 
EXTRA CASHMERE. 
4000 Full Fashioned. 5.25 5.50 5.75 6.00 6.25 6.50 6.75 


Misses’, in Fall aud Winter Weight. 


Retail per suit. 
Style. InSizes. 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
MERINO. 
74 Cut and Seamed. 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2,15 * 
CASHMERE. 
530 Full Fashioned. 2.55 2.70 2.85 3.00 3.15 3.30 3.45 
* Do not make. 


Ladies’, in Summer Weight. 


Retail per suit. 
26 28 30 32 34 36 38 


Style. In Sizes. 
MERINO. 

2210 Cut and Seamed. 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 
MERINO 


520 Full Fashioned. 3.75 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 


The Uuion Under Flannel may be found at all the 
Leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country, 
or will be forwarded by us to any part of the United 
States by man, posters prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Remittance should be sent by P. O. Order, or Reg- 
istered Letter. Address 

GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Send for circulars. Please mention this paper. 


MRS, DR, SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 
‘§ permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 

ons, Callosities, Ingrowing and 
Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
>, Joints. 








Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
i Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 
on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD, 


Oxford and Cambridge Universi 
ties and Wellesley College. 
By E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


“Dr. Humphreys undertakes to preparein two 
ears any yourg man for Harvard, or any young lady 
‘or Wellesley College, who has benefited by a sound 
English education, including a good knowledge of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, who has good health and 
earnest perqecs, and who shall promise to follow 1m- 

licitly Dr. Humphreys’ advice and instruction.”— 
Extract from Circular. 

In all the four present classes of Harvard there are 
some members of good rank who were prepared by 
Dr. Humphreys. 

The current yearly term began Oct. 1, but pupils 
can be admitted whenever there isa vacancy. There 
18 one vacancy fora resident, and one for a non-resi- 
dent pupil, either lady or gentleman. 

At the late Fall Examination two candidates for 
Harvard who were rejected in June gained admission 
after reading diligently with Dr. Humphreys in the 
vacation, making the total number of undergraduates 
of Harvard propeees by him one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven. ‘or circulars apply to E. R. HUM- 
HREYS. 

P. 8.—An eligible young lady, who would share 
room with another, might be received on terms 
somewhat lower than the regular charge. 

129 West Chester Park, Dec. 5, 1881. 











DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Pr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoronghly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win a: once upon his patients, and pe 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatment doring the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruobes has mae 4 special stady of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervons Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly »uccessful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, bas 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles. making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu'ly acknowledged by bis fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion ot Dr. Raoves, as 2 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himeelf under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
KHopes, and were restored to health. 

One more oase we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 

ven over todie by the physicians etenting him, 

inally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruvpes, endin twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculcus; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Strow:E, the hnsoand of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
becsme completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tnde to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Witttam D. Houxrenr. of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicirys, both at home and abroad. After 
being under vu. Raopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, ° 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ropes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 7 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Maes., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con. 
venient to call and take treatment, 


CEPHALINE, 


Ce PH RLANES This invaluable Nerve Food has 
Bbeen tested and approved by more 


2 than 100 New England Physicians. 

NERVE FOOD It is an immediate, permanent and 

TEs iiss infallable cure for Sick, Nervous 

rps _ — Beatson, Romane 

+. ts, spepsia, Liver Troubles, 

HF. THAYER &CO, orvous Frestecion ties lessness, 

mee Vertigo, and sll Nervous Disorders. 

It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 

tem: renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 

IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 

be at hand in every household. Urge your Druggist 

to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on recelpt of 

price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50 Send fer 
Authentic Proofs. Address 

fi. F. THAYER & CO.,° 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 


Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


ad t h - 8 1 h 
$5 to $20 $5 free. ‘Address Stinson & Co, 
Portland Maine. 


‘WARSTo 
BuARSTOy 
fo DINING ROOMS 
Kee) 5 FOR 

LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


23 TO29 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON @ 
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PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 











ne are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
coptennng 55 200t, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
wee, mention name of machine and number of 


read. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 








$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Co., 
Portland, Maine, 


SCISSORS vor war by cxpe. 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. . Me 
w re’ Au. 00 4.2 we. Gnily 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 
former! prietress of Taorkish Baths, Provi 
= donee, RL . 
Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their h afternoon 
evening without extra charge. ace - 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwi 

Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. , ot es 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. ety end Electric dative cannot 
be too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neural a, Tumors, - 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating kidney 
Coa, Gitlees Ochna mate Micturition, 

‘ ous Colic an perma- 
oR! Rewnte. —— 

e large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the one, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig« stion. 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes and 
_— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 














28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 

TEACHERS’ COURSE. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 








For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year be October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& prelimin: examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 

I, T. TALBO'., M.D. 

66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. 





ANNIE 'T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 





Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
order, in superior style and warsented to _— 7 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summe 
to order. 7 


Aly § 
tp 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fui 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment o 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED , 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
“(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Runs Easier, Makes Less No’ i 
More Attractive in Appenranes. Dee Bone Work 
‘action than any 


and Gives Better Satis 
Sewing Machine 
you will call and see it you 








Ever before offered. 
will certainly be convinced. For sale for cash of on 
installments. 


WARREN & WING, 


New England Agents. Office, 149 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Second-hand Machines taken 





in exchange. 
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A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 


Some time ago was brought to our New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, 
a little waif found on the street. A wee baby, 
who was so very tiny, thin and miserable 
that all feared she would not live. But be- 
ing given excellent medical care, she sur- 
prised and delighted her kind friends by 
her recovery. She had been abandoned by 
both parents, and was never afterwards 
claimed by them. Her friends consisted of 
doctors and some of the nurses, with whom 
she was quite a pet. 

When I saw her she was lovely; very 
small still, but oh, so dainty! Her beauti- 
ful blue eyes, with their long dark lashes, 
were suggestive of all sorts of loveliness, 
She looked a little lady, and she was also 
at times a baby coquette. Madge did not 
enjoy common things nor common people, 
and showed decided likes and dislikes, Fas- 
tidious in her tastes, she required much 
more care than the other children. She 
preferred food taken from her own little 
glass tube, and when that was broken, pre- 
ferred to wait until it was replaced by 
another 

Madge’s friends will ever remember the 
sweet, intelligent smile with which they 
were greeted; for much in the child’s sur- 
roundings made her very happy. At last 
the baby was well, though delicate, and no 
longer could be retained in a hospital. So 
one day she was taken to a charitable insti- 
tution, from which she was afterwards sent 
to board with poor but honest people. 
Madge still lived in the memory of the oth- 
er hospital babies, who often enquired for 
her, and when day after day failed to bring 
her home, they personated her and begged 
to wear the same little garments she had 
worn while with us. 

A few weeks and our baby came home to 
die—the victim of a fatal disease. We were 
all glad to see her, but none so glad as the 
doctor, who received her with open arms. 
Poor little child! Tenderly was she car- 
ried up the long stair-case to a little room, 
and here at once were tried all remedies 
that might bring relief. But alas! she 
could not be saved. From the snowy lit- 
tle bed gazed the same bonny blue eyes, 
but oh! so changed was the child. She 
looked like a little woman who hadsfought 
bravely in the battle of life, but had learned 
how feeble is the might of achild. In a 
few hours the wan little face wore an ex- 
pression of content, especially when she en- 
countered the glance of our noble doctor. 
All night she was gently watched, but the 
morrow saw terrible sufferings by our baby. 
Before night an operation was performed 
by De——-; rapid, dreadful, but all-suffi- 
cient to save the child from a fearful death. 
Awe-struck we looked at the wee, suffering 
thing, and then our glance sought that of 
the doctor; and what did we see? A wo- 
man’s face, beautiful in its motherliness, 
the eyes sad, the lips sweet and firm, the 
hand steady. Over at last, the little one is 
laid again on a tiny couch. A pretty pic- 
ture it is to notice the fire-gleams glancing 
on ceiling and floor, then upon the beauti- 
ful face of little Madge, and, tosome of us, 
the equally beautiful faces of her watchers. 
All earthly help has been given, and only 
tender care is needed until our darling goes 
up among the angels, there to claima Fa- 
ther’s care and love. Sheno longer suffers, 
but looks lovingly at her old friends. Anoth- 
er night, and then the farewell comes gent- 
ly, peacefully; and sad are our faces and 
hearts as we perform the many duties which 
claim our attention. At last a moment of 
leisure enables us to stop for a glance at 
dear Madge. Now we no longer behold 
the vision of achild, but of an angel. Ex- 
quisitely beautiful is the little waxen form, 
clothed in its simple baby robes; the tiny 
fingers still clinging to the lilies placed 
there by a kind friend. But most beauti- 
ful is the little face with its angelic smile 
of sweetness, trust and rest. Sheis no longer 
a little waif, unknown and unloved except 
by the few, who, as they go on with their 
life-work, think so often and so lovingly of 
little Madge. A HospitaLt NuRSE. 





THE VOTE ON LICENSE. 

Of the twenty-one cities of the common- 
wealth twenty have voted on the question 
of license, Malden, one of the two new cit- 
ies, not voting. Eight voted against license: 
Somerville, Newton, Brockton, Haverhill, 
Gloucester, Fitchburg, Lynn, and Newbury- 
port; and twelve for it; Boston, Worcester, 
Lowell, Cumbridge, Fall River, Lawrence, 
New Bedford, Springfield, Taunton, Hol- 
yoke, Chelsea and Salem. Generally the 
majorities were small, but there were some 
exceptions. In Boston, ina total vote of 
about thirty-five thousand, the majority for 
license was about ten thousand. Three 
wards only of that city gave an anti-license 
majority. In Newton the tide of public 
oninion set far more strongly in the oppo- 
site direction. In that city there were only 
155 votes for license and 1349 against it. 
Only one voter in ten was wiliing to vote for 
licensed liquor selling. In a city where 
public opinion is so nearly united in their 
favor, the most stringent prohibitory laws 
should be enforced with little difficulty. 
Other cities where the majority was large 


on one side or the other were Lawrence, 
whose majority in favor of license was 1300 
in a total vote of 5016; Lynn, which gave a 
majority of 1045 against license in a total 
vote of 4945; Taunton, whose majority in 
favor was 625 ina total vote of 2569; Spring- 
field, where the license majority was 821 in 
a total vote of 3633. The vote was closest 
ic Cambridge, where the reported majority 
for license, according to the latest recount 
of the vote, was only 6 ina total vote of 
5222, and Newburyport, majority against 
license 24, ina total vote of 1770. The vote 
in Lowell differed but a trifle from that in 
this city. Its total vote was 6578, ours 
6566; its majority for license was 240, ours 
356. 

In these twenty cities, casting a total vote 
on this question of about 96,000, the major- 
ity in favor of license was something over 
12,000, five-sixths of whichis due to the 
city of Boston. The other nineteen cities 
gave a few more than 61,000 votes, and a 

«net majority for license of 2100. The twen- 
ty cities cast for governor iast year 136,477, 
or very nearly one half the vote of the State, 
which was 276,336. As in general the 
smaller and younger cities voted against li- 
cense, it may be presumed that the towns 
would generally vote that way, but wheth- 
er their aggregate majority against license 
would be large enough to overcome the 
twelve thousand majority for it in the 
cities, remains to be proved by the town 
elections in the spring. The vote in the 
cities shows, however, that public opinion 
of late has been tending towards prohibi- 
tion. How far this tendency is due to un- 
qualified approval of that system, and how 
much to a desire to protest against the ex- 
cessive indulgence and laxity with which 
the license system has been administered, 
can not be accurately known, but it is prob- 
able that many have voted against license 
who would not have done so if the letter 
and spirit uf the license law had been hon- 
estly and strictly observed, and all the 
means provided by it for restricting the 
sale of liquors had been diligently used for 
that purpose.— Worcester Spy. 

oe 


GOING ALONE IN WASHINGTON. 





Epiror JourNnAL:—In reading your pa- 
per of December 10, my uotice was attract- 
ed by anarticle entitled ‘‘Able to Go Alone,” 
and signed ‘“‘M. G. R.,” in which the au- 
‘thor, speaking of the propriety of women’s 
appearing in public places of amusement 
without male escort, mentions Boston as 
one city, at least, in which such a thing is 
done with both propriety and impunity. I 
take pleasure in being able to add Washing- 
ton, also, to the list. Yes, Washington! 
popularly regarded as a very ‘‘sink of in- 
iquity.” Indeed, | doubt if there is anoth- 
er city in the Union where ladies go about 
unattended to a greater extent, and with 
more perfect safety than here. 

I also question whether even that ‘‘dear, 
sensible old city,” Boston, is itself freer 
from all straightlaced prejudices and re- 
straints of this character that the national 
capital. Washington may be an extremely 
wicked city, as no doubt it is, but on the 
streets it is safer here in the evening than in 
New York in broad daylight. 

Like ‘‘M. G. R.,” I can affirm that here 
too I have never seen a man or woman look 
astonished orscandalized at seeing a couple 
of young women enter a theatre or opera 
unattended by either male escort or duenna. 

It seems simply prcposterous, in this 
‘highly civilized nineteenth century,” that 
any woman whoattends strictly to her own 
business, should not be as safe alone at a 
theatre, lecture, concert, opera, or on the 
streets in the evening, as though she were 
surrounded by an armed body-guard. 

I sincerely trust that the time is not far 
distant when a woman can appear alone at 
evening in any public place of amusement, 
in any city, with as little fear of censure or 
molestation as now in Boston or Washing- 
ton. Neue L. Houmes. 

Washington, D. C. 


—_——_--> 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Eprror JourNnaL:—In San Francisco 
there isa hospital furnished with twenty- 
six beds, which is managed by women. 
Children are admitted free of expense, and 
a poor woman would hardly be turned 
away, though no free beds are as yet es- 
tablished for women. 

A free dispensary was first opened in 1875. 
It is now a well-appointed hospital, which 
is managed by a board of lady directors and 
the regular attending physicians, who are all 
women. Young women are taken in to be 
trained as nurses, and they greatly add to 
the attractions of the hospital by their 
bright, pleasant faces, and neat uniforms of 
striped gingham, white aprons, and caps. 

The resident physician isa young lady 
educated in San Francisco, and a graduate 
of about three years’ standing. From the 
results of some recent surgical cases requir- 
ing the most vigilant and skilful care, an 
eminent surgeon of the city felt compelled 
to assert that women physicians certainly 
did excel in taking care of surgical patients. 
The statistics of the hospital will also show 
that women are skilled operators. The at- 
tending physicians of this hospital are the 








pioneer women physicians of the State, 
though the oldest has been less than ten 
years in practice. She is so respected and 
honored by the profession that throughout 
the State there would be little danger of 
any competent woman failing to be recog- 
nized as a physician on account of her sex. 
This hospital and dispensary is open to wo- 
men students of medicine, as are both medi- 
cal colleges of the city, and the large city 
hospital. 

California women have not been obliged 
to build up separate colleges. Public opin- 
ion is disposed to give them an equai chance, 
the State University in all its departments 
is open to them, and there is no excuse for 
women who fail to improve advantages 
offered. Thereare many places here where 
competent women physicians could do 
much good, such as the asylum for the in- 
sane, the numerous mineral springs, etc., 
but numerous pretenders to medical science 
outnumber by far the genuine workers, and 
most people have not learned to discrimi- 
nate between ignorant charlatans and con- 
scientious educated physicians. 

The little band of workers here is doing 
much to secure the confidence of the com- 
munity, and turn attention to the import- 
ance of sanitary and bygienic measures, 
We look with pride to the New England 
hospital as an example of what women can 
do. Tothe women pbysicians of Boston, 
we say: Continue to stimulate and en- 
courage us by your progress, and remember 
we are lovingly watching you. 

Cc. A. B. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








- LIVERARY NOTICES. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE. 

Mr. Fawcett has given us a very clever 
novel, entitled the ‘‘Gentleman of Leisure.” 
It is particularly clever as a character-study, 
and a picture of modern society as it exists 
in the great metropolitan city of America. 

A multitude of characters in varied suc- 
cession moves before us. Each likeness is 
admirably drawn. In Mrs. Spriag we bave 
a fine representation ot that large number 
of American women who belong to 
the ‘‘shoddy class,” in our modern society. 
In all Mrs. Spring does she shows the soil 
from which she grew. , Her lack of culture, 
her aggravating cant, her delight in bravado, 
we not only condemn but pity. We see 
the real metal of Mrs. Spring’s nature when 
she appeals in frantic despair to Wain- 
wright, to loan her a.sum of money in order 
to procure her dress for the brilliant party 
that she has almost set her life upon attend- 
ing. Mr. Spring is a headlong gambler, 
coarse of nature and defiant in purpose. 
One day he is on the verge of ruin, another 
day in_ affluence. 
mere pecuniary necessity. It is apparent 
that there is no congenial bond of union in 
their relation, and their disagreements and 
dislikes of each other are perfectly natural 
under the circumstances. 

Ruth, the heroine, is in strong contrast to 
her sister, Mrs. Spring. The shams and 
frivolity of society are distasteful to her. 
She is truly conscientious, and is willing to 
sacrifice herself for the good of a sister who 
tries in every way to destroy her peace. 

The hero is Wainwright, the gentleman 
of leisure. There is a great deal of efficient 
material in him. In the outset he only 
requires to see that itis wrong for him to 
be satisfied with his position without aim- 
ing at any specific object. He differs from 
the ordinary gentleman of leisure in that 
he is a close and keen observer and student 
of all social and political events. He is anx- 
ious to see the different aspects of society 
which are to be found in the great metro- 
polis of America, and he weighs all the per- 
sons that come under his observation. In 
the end we find that he is quite ready io act 
upon the suggestion of Binghampton and 
run for Congress. That he is a fastidious 
and cultivated man is seen in all his move- 
ments, especially in his bearing towards 
Mrs. Spring and Ruth. Mr. Binghampton, 
the Englishman, is a character particularly 
well done. Of course, his criticisms of 
American people are drawn from an Eng- 
lish standpoint. Some of them are just; 
others very unjust. When he censures the 
freedom that is allowed to American girls 
in carrying on flirtations, handkerchief wav- 
ing, and hand-kissing, and calls such prac- 
tices immoral, his censure is correct, because 
there is an undertone about such doings 
that partakes of vulgarity and often leads 
to immorality. 

Every advocate of Woman Suffrage who 
reads Mr. Fawcett’s book must see the fear- 
ful condition which many of the women of 
America are in to-day. Consider such a 
character as Lydia, childish and weak, en- 
ticed by a man of debased morals and 
black reputation. We ask, would it not be 
better to open all avenues of higher educa- 
tion to our girls, and give them some ideal 
standard to aim at? Let women be en. 
couraged to study politics and reform, so 
that our American womanhood wi!l not be 
represented by the brainless devotees of 
fashion. J. C. B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
Jan. 2, 1881, 3.30 P. M., Dr. Hedge will speak. 











For Sale, ata discount, Hudson’s Shakespeare, 
revised edition, with additional notes. Bound in 
cloth, six volumes. Just the gift for the season. 
Woman's Journal office. 


The Evening School of Elecution, 5 
Park Street, takes a recess durigg the holidays. The 





To Mrs. Spring heisa-: 





. 
second week in January, Mrs. Warner will add a 
class for “mothers and teachers.” Enquiries by 
mail promptly answered. Hours at liberty for two 
more private pupils after the New Year. 


Games of English and Bible History. 
Beantifal holiday gift. “Charming games, fuil et 
instruction ana amusement.”’—Frances E. 
“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more matvure age. these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits.”"—N. Y. Pacer. Price of each, 50 
coats | ostage _—, L “ received. Men- 

on this paper, an /rese, . A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan, “1 


- Dr. F. W. URANN, 


Massage and Electric 


PHYSICIAN, 


No.1GC Worcester 8t., 


Would refer by permission to Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. 
D., Boston; Rev. L. 0. Brastow, D, D., Burlington, 
Vt.; Rev. J.G. Hale, Stow, Vt.; Rev. L. H. Elliot, 
Keesville, N. ¥.; Mrs. L. Gulliver, Somerville, Mass., 
(formerly Miss Helen M. French, principal of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary); W. W. Avery, of Plymonth Me- 
morial. Send for Circular. P. 3 Adress, Box 50 
Station A. 


- The Home. 


A Boarding and Day School for children and youth 
will open on Wednesday, January 18, 1882. Loca- 
tion, healthful and pleasant. Thorough instruction 
in the common and higher English branches. French 
and Latin. Guardians are particularly invited to 
give this school attention. For circulars, please ad- 
dres the Princi al, Mrs. N. 8S. DICKERMAN, Hol- 

oke, Mass. References: President Seelye, of Am- 

erst College, Hon. Yung Wing, late Chinese Em- 
bassador, Avon, Ct , Rev, F. J. Mundy, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Hon. George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board of Kducation, West Newton. Mass., 
Hon. C. A. Corsar, Holyoke, Mass., Gen. Charles 
Graha un, 8 .rveyor of the port of New York. 





























~ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO's 
Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Christmas Cards. 
Mexican Feather Birds. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


Ladies, Look! 


Presents 


For Gentlemen. 


Useful! 
Ornamental! 
Durable! 
Cheap! 


Readers & Writers 


Economy Co. 
27 Franklin St. 


Pictures, Frames, 


——AND— 


Art Materials. 


Engravings, Photographs, Albertypes 


And all kinds of Pictures. 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S Cards, 


Frames, Passepartouts & Eascls 
Of every variety. 
PANELS, PLAQUES, PAPERS, COLORS, 
And various Art Materials. 


FRA MIN G 


Reasonably and promptly done. 


C.H. Codman& Co. 


(Successors to Geo. 8. Bryant & Co.) 
34 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Expressly made for Ladies’ and Childien’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 
HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, tney are not liquid ‘‘remedies;”’ neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 
tion. 








THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bar.ey, etc.) selected for their richness in na- 
trienent, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalids, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food forall in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Collee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, ete. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 

Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 

mblic laundry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 





Willard. ° 





Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HOUSE IN 
BOSTON, 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEACH. 





Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lectures, Thursday, 2.30 P.M, 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mit. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
- superior, “The Oread,”’ givjng particulars sent 

ree. 


’ . ° 
be 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equa’ to 
contiguous colleges, 

Prof, Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., Pre 

For information or announcement, avd. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


ient, 
Prof, 





ie Pocket Knives sharpened 

while you wait, at ;sMITH 
BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
3:9 Washinet. n street. 


Carvin 
Knives 


Safe Investment, 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentures, in sums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 

payable semiannually, at the Chemical National 
sank, New York, These debentures are eccured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and cou venient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the LOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten vears of 
successful business, during which time it hos invest- 
ed over $5,010,000, gives it a claim to public cenfi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on «pplication, Address, 


Cc, E, FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


MISS A. C. PALMER, 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION, 
CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures. 


. 


Metallized Plasters. 


A Large Variety of choice and pleasing subjects 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS at the Sorrento 
Rooms, 163 Tremont Street. 


for 


National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 

Order all Periopicars, American 
and Foreign, at CLtun Ratrs. Send 
stamp for compiete Catalogue. Teaeh- 
ere supplied with Books and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of ScuepLen's SUPERIOR 
Giopes always on hand. Price-hst 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
& CO., 134% Bromfield et., Boston Mass. 





Money. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Inthe Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks, sent from Russia 
to the World’s Fair. The:e was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, eo easy to 
do, such gracefal designs. Mrs. DAMOREAU, 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworkg, 125 Tremont 
street, has now seety for inepection +pecimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Faire 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given an 
original designs now ready for this work. 

a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
$ outfit free. Address H. Hattert & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 




















